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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Bernard Evans 


relate an enormous number of produc- 
tions it has been a disappointing month. 
Activities have mainly been confined to re- 
vivals and to fare to amuse us over the Christ- 
mas season. Not all of it has achieved this 
end and several productions have already 
passed into the limbo of things forgotten. 
Most remarkable in this respect was “Inside 
the Room” by Marten Cumberland, which, 
with one of the strongest casts that could have 
been brought together, ran for a week. It 
may seem unkind to draw attention to this 
failure but it does point the moral, too often 
forgotten, that actresses and actors, however 
excellent they may be at their jobs, cannot 
make bricks without straw. The weakness of 
“Inside the Room” was that there was too 
much talk and the characterisation was un- 
convincing. 

In a lesser degree, similar criticisms may be 
levelled at “The Dominant Sex” by Michael 
Egan at the Shaftesbury, which has attracted 
more attention than any other play this month. 
Despite a torrent of talk, mainly about sex 
equality, nothing fresh is contributed to this 
or any other debatable subject, and Mr. Egan 
never seems clear in his own mind as to what 
he wants his play to say. If, as seems most likely, 
he is talking against marriage for any man who 
wants to retain freedom to work out his own 
salvation he has considerably weakened his 
case by the overdrawing of his characters, 
particularly that of the possessive wife, Angela, 
who is such a thoroughly selfish creature that 
even referees of her own sex would joyfully 
tule most of her hits as fouls. The acting 
unfortunately does not help this. Mr. Fernald, 
who has produced, has allowed the cast to 


overplay, with the result that already over- 
written parts tend sometimes to become 
caricatures. Still Diana Churchill gives a 
fine performance as the wife and should one 
day be a star actress, while Richard Bird 
draws a sound picture of the husband. 

One of the most interesting departures of 
the month was the appearance of R.A.D.A. 
students for a week at the Westminster. They 
played Masefield’s “The Faithful” and Sidney 
Howard’s “Alien Corn.” The American 
public — this play two years ago and 
it is a sad reflection that we have had to wait 
all this time for a meagre four performances 
of it. It is a first class piece of work. Its 
subject is interesting, it is written with imagina- 
tion, its characters are real, and above all, 
it has the vitality of a living thing. Except 
for a tendency to use up reserves too early 
the playing was admirable. Elaine Wodson’s 
performance as the pianist with the millstone 
of poverty round her neck had simplicity and 
directness, and lacked the intensity by which 
many actresses would have turned a real 
character into a purely theatrical one. 

Classics have been well favoured. The 
Arts did a disappointing production of “Tis 
a Pity She’s Whore” and the Embassy have 
given us “The Duchess of Malfi.” Sadler’s 
Wells treated “The Taming of the Shrew” in 
the proper manner of knockabout farce, 
Cathleen Nesbitt made a likeable shrew who 
from the very first hinted at the sterling 
qualities that anger at her sister’s popularity 
had obscured. Moving back to the Old Vic, 
the company is now doing “Othello.” This 
is the best thing we have had from them 
this season. The production has dignity and 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


intelligence and there are three outstanding 
performances. Maurice Evans, going from 
strength to strength, combines evilness with 
good-fellowship so successfully that we can 
easily imagine him working on characters far 
less gullible than that of the superstitious 
Othello. Abraham Sofaer’s Moor has dignity 
and plausibility and he speaks his poetry 
excellently. And, finally, there is Vivienne 
Bennett’s Desdemona which makes her a 
new reputation and proves her an actress of 


VILLAGE DRAMA 


great versatility. 

Among lighter fare Mabel Constanduros’ 
“Three for Luck” proved, thanks to its good 
cast, amusing in spots, while Kenneth Horne’s 
“Father of Lies” at the Royalty started off not 
unpromisingly and then seemed to loose its 
way with unfortunate results. A crop of 
musical shows revealed one of outstanding 
merit, “Jill Darling” at the Saville. Its lyrics 
are deftly done, it has some good musical 
numbers and its full quota of humour. 


SECTION 


REPORT 


By Mary Kelly 


. ie year has brought the end of the 
temporary agreement between the British 
Drama League and the Village Drama Society, 
and the establishment of a permanent union 
of the two Societies. 

As the agreement had proved satisfactory, 
the terms have been little altered, but an 
adjustment has been made whereby the County 
Committees of the League shall in future have 
representation on the Village Drama Committee 
of the League. This Committee, which will 
be elected annually, is to consist of the 
following :— 

1. Six members nominated by the Council 

of the League. 

2. Six members nominated by the out- 

going Village Drama Committee. 

3. Six members elected to represent the 

County Committees of the League. 

The Committee is entitled to appoint four 
members to the Council, and to representation 
on the Central Festival Committee and to the 
Schools Committee, so that it will appear 
that the village work of the League is fully 
represented in the League’s organisation and 
is given every consideration by the Council. 

The Village Drama Committee works in 
close co-operation with the Joint Committee, 
Music and Drama Fund, which administers a 
grant from the Carnegie Trust Fund to help 
dramatic and musical education in rural areas. 
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CONFERENCES. 


Two Conferences on Village Drama have 
been held this year, one preceding the Festival 
Finals, and the other preceding the Annual 
Conference of the League. At both the 
special problems of village work were dis- 
cussed. 


COUNTY COMMITTEES. 


During the year three new County Com- 
mittees have been formed, in Northumberland, 
Hampshire and West Suffolk, and others 
are under consideration. Those already in 
existence show an active year’s work and a 
considerable development. By means of these 
Committees it is possible to get a unity between 
the Festival and the general work of indi- 
vidual societies that has not been achieved 
elsewhere. The members of the Committees 
take a personal interest in the village players 
and are able to realise their particular diffi- 
culties. Thus the organisation of short 
Schools or weekly Courses is carried on by 
those who are fully aware of the actual needs 
of the players. The criticisms of the Ad- 
judicator at a Festival are followed up, and 
perhaps interpreted, at these Schools, so that 
players come to use their Festival rather as a 
means of learning how to act than as an ex- 
citing competition. Some counties are trying 
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VILLAGE DRAMA 


non-competitive Festivals, and Shropshire and 
West Devon have even abandoned the grading 
system. The first result has been to give the 
Adjudicator a greater freedom, and to remove 
jealousies ;—it is too early yet to judge of the 
final result of this experiment. 

The County Committees are very wisely 
sending their Dramatic Advisors to the more 
advanced Schools of the League, for refresher 
courses. This is made possible by the help 
of the Joint Committee, Music and Drama 
Fund. We hope that they will continue to 
do so, since the contact with other producers 
and the testing of knowledge by the profes- 
sional standard will always be stimulating for 
those who have to work in a small locality. 


PLAY LISTS. 


During the year three Play Lists have been 
compiled, each of which meets some special need, 

A List oF Pays FOR VILLAGE PLAYERS, 
price 6d., published by Messrs. Deane and Sons. 
This is ta go free to all County Committees, 
to affiliated Village Societies, and to individual 
members of the Village Drama Section. It 
contains the names of over five hundred plays 
and mimes, and further recommends books on 
production and stagecraft, music, dancing, etc. 

A List oF PLAys FoR GIRLS AND WOMEN, 
and A List oF Piays FoR Boys AND MEN, 
1s, each, published by Messrs. Nelson and Sons. 
These each contain full details and synopses 
of over two hundred plays, and the first should 
ptove of especial value to the Women’s Insti- 
tutes. All these are obtainable at the B.D.L. 
Bookshop. 


VILLAGE SOCIETIES. 


We are glad to see an increase in the number 
of three-act plays produced by village societies. 
From our correspondence we are fully aware 
that the increase would be greater still if the 
supply of plays possible for village production 
were greater. Village producers and players 
are undaunted ; they can and do surmount 
most difficulties but one, and that is the 
toyalty. Their halls rarely hold more than 
{s—8 worth of audience, and when they are 
faced with a five guinea royalty, they must 
often turn down a play that appeals to them. 
Fortunately some of the best of modern drama 
may be had on the percentage basis, and the 
“West End Success” for which village players 
are unsuited, can not. 


SECTION REPORT 


Miming is increasingly popular among the 
Women’s Institutes and we have arranged for 
special mime instructors from the Institute of 
Mime at some of our Schools, in order to help 
the village producers who attend them. The 
whole question of Stage Movement is con- 
sidered very carefully at these schools, and 
approached from various angles. 

The type of play given in villages varies 
greatly, but on the whole there is a definite 
movement towards the production of plays 
of merit. Village audiences are learning to be 
audiences, to meet their players half-way and 
to participate in the play far more than they did 
at first. It will probably be many years yet 
before the players will be freed from ill-timed 
laughter from the more primitive part of its 
audience, but at least they have the sympathy 
of that part of it that can appreciate art. It is 
not possible to realise the position of the drama 
in the villages by merely attending Festivals, 
where the audience is entirely “‘play-minded.” 
The true theatre of village drama is the Hall 
or School of the village itself, its audience the 
neighbours and kindred of the players. Very 
many of its problems can never be realised by 
professional adjudicators, but their criticisms 
can give the players the perspective that they 
need, and the impersonal values that help to 
balance the faultfinding or praise of acquaint- 
ances. 

We hope that we may make the acquaintance 
of a large number of village producers at our 
Schools in 1935, and renew many old friend- 
ships as well. 


PLAYWRITING. 


The Playwriting Competition was held as 
usual this year and its results have already 
been published in “Drama.” Another Com- 
petition will be closing in February. 

It is interesting to note that competitors 
are beginning to go to other countries for the 
subjects of their plays, and several folk stories 
from European countries are being used, 
including one of the Spanish pasos. Possibly 
there is a big field for exploration here, and 
while the plays themselves have something of 
that quality which makes mediaeval farce so 
popular, they also give the village players an 
opportunity of “getting out of the kitchen.” 
Not long ago, a collection of stories from the 
Malay States was brought to the office, which 
showed a most interesting relationship to the 
mediaeval farce. 
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REPORTS FROM COUNTY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


BEDS. COUNTY FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES. 


50 INSTITUTES. 


Many members have benefitted from the educational 
activities of 1932 and 1933. Not only those 17 teams 
which pete for the N.F.W.1I. Drama Festival have 
benefitted but many of those who attended the perform- 
ances given by these teams have been encouraged to 
present plays and sketches at Institute monthly meetings 
$2 such efforts are reported. A good number of 
dramatic items also figure in concert and social evening 
programs, Nursery Rhymes have been dramatised and 
several open air productions were held in the summer 
months. Five lectures have been given on Play 
Production and the legal aspect of dramatic entertain- 
ment has been discussed. 

Last June a Miming demonstration was given by 
Miss Pickersgill which was illustrated by 24 volunteers 
from the audience of 200 who had no previous exper- 

rience in miming. Under her guidance a very 
instructive and amusing performance was given which 
has aroused considerable interest. Arrangements are 
in hand to provide further instruction to individual 
Institutes in order to encourage the practice of this 
art in the county. 

C. L. F. Darron, 
Hon. Sec., Drama Sub-Committee. 


COUNTY OF CUMBERLAND DRAMA LEAGUE. 


The County of Cumberland Drama League has begun 
a very successful second year. The season commenced 
with a special Week-end School for Producers at 
Newlands, near Keswick, in October, when Mr. John 
Fernald was the Lecturer. A short report of this 
School has already appeared in “Drama.” 

The Committee has now published its first list (a 
typewritten script of over 70 pages, giving particulars 
of all books in connection with drama available on loan 
from the various public libraries in the County). With 
the kind co-operation of the Librarians further supple- 
ments are in preparation. 

For the week ending Saturday, 15th December, a 
full week of District Festivals has been arranged. 
These are principally at rural centres such as Caldbeck, 
and include one special session for Junior teams. 
Miss Eleanor Elder of the Arts League of Service has 
been invited to adjudicate. 

A Final County Festival (B.D.L. Preliminary) will 
be held in Carlisle in January or February and a Northern 
Area Semi-Final in March. 

Other schemes in progress of construction include 
the formation of a panel of approved County Lecturers 
in Drama and the provision of the services of a highl 
qualified critic (probably from Headquarters) who wi 
visit Affiliated Societies without previous notice at 
their various public performances and submit detailed 
reports and criticisms to the responsible Committees 
on the type of work they are doing. 

J. Epwarp Mason, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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DERBYSHIRE RURAL COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 


Two schools on Dramatic production and one on 
Mime have been held during the autumn. The one act 
play “‘competition” this year (in February) is to be 
changed to a Festival, with no marks and no order of 
merit. A Committee will choose three teams to be 
entered for the National Festival. A full length play 
competition among village groups is in progress, an 
adjudicator being sent to see each “‘full evening’s show” 
as presented in the village. The standard of work in 
the full length play competition so far is good, and it 
is significant that the first three entries received were 
for Shakespearean plays. 

L. Ramssortrom, 
Secretary, 


DEVON & CORNWALL RURAL DRAMATIC 
FESTIVAL. 


The Tenth Devon Rural Dramatic Festival was held 
at Tavistock Town Hall on Wednesday, December sth, 
1934. There were originally fifteen entries, but a 
severe epidemic in the town caused the withdrawal 
of the holler Section, and some adult teams also 
withdrew. Plays were performed by. the Meavy 
Village Dramatic Society, the Lamerton W.I. Dramatic 
Society, Kelly Dramatic Society, Hut Circle 1934 
Society, 1st Whitchurch Ranger ae 2nd Tavis- 
tock Ranger Company and Buckland Monachorum 
W.I. Dramatic Society. 

The Adjudicator was Mr. F. Sladen-Smith who gave 
full and helpful criticism and advice to each group and 
to individual actors. No marks or certificates were 
awarded, but the adjudicator sent a written summary 
of his remarks to each producer. 

Mr. Sladen-Smith said that there had been a full and 
varied programme in which was a great note of sin- 
cerity. He wanted young people to tackle plays which 
were suitable to their age and experience. He stre 
the importance of the use of imagination in make-up, 
and suggested that actors should practice at home in 
front of their mirrors. 


ESSEX COUNTY DRAMA SOCIETY. 


Although now affiliated to the Rural Community 
Council, the Society retains complete independence of 
organisation and has through its chairman obtained 
most important concessions from the County Council 
with regard to the licensing of village halls for musical 
and dramatic performances. An interesting event in 
the year’s work was the public performance of “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” by four different companies, 
who took different acts and rehearsed independently. 
To further stimulate interest in Shakespeare’s works, 
a delightful lecture on this subject was given at 
Society’s Annual Meeting by Miss Winifred Dolan. 
At an outdoor festival in June, four village companies 
performed one-act plays and received friendly criticisms. 
Arrangements are now being made for a production in 
the Spring of Tolstoy’s “Fruits of Enlightenment” 
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REPORTS FROM COUNTY ORGANIZATIONS 


under the direction of Mr. Aylmer Maude, the well- 
known translator. All interested in drama, and 
especially members of village societies, have been 
invited to attend the rehearsals as possible understudies 
and also as students. 

LriAN M. FRANKLIN. 


KENT COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 
DraMA AND Music CoMMITTEE. 


A Village Drama Festival was held in Folkestone 
last March, the best play being chosen to go to the 
British Drama League Eastern Area County Festival 
at Maidstone. ‘This year a more extended series of 
informal village festivals is being arranged, and the 
best plays at these district festivals will be performed 
at a special evening of Village Drama in the British 
Drama League Festival at Maidstone. 

At the County Fair in June a special Drama Exhibit 
was staged, to illustrate work being done in villages 
in Kent. Costumes and props were lent which had 
been made in villages, and photographs of various 
plays were on show. Great interest was shown in 
this tent, and it was honoured by a visit from the 
Prince of Wales, who attended the Fair. 

This winter with the generous co-operation of the 
Kent Education Committee and the Joint Committee 
for Music and Drama, a programme of lecture courses 
has been drawn up. Courses have been held at Dover 
and Sevenoaks on Play Production for leaders of village 
societies and groups, and classes for members on the 
technique of acting, costume, etc., have been given 
in several villages, and more are due to take place after 
Christmas. ‘There is also a scheme in operation by 
which expert critics are available to see the performance 
of plays in villages, so that those societies who act 
only three-act plays, unsuitable for Festival performance 
can get criticism on their work. 


THE KESTEVEN (LINCS.) FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. 


A very successful One-Day School for Drama was 
held at Carlton Scroop, on 11th January, conducted by 
Miss Mary Kelly, Secretary of the Village Drama 
Section. Eighty members were present and took part 
in all the exercises with enthusiasm. 

Our Drama Festival was held on 13th and 14th 
April. Ten Teams entered for this. The Five Teams 
gaining the highest marks, played at the Final Perform- 
ance at Sleaford on the 19th April. These were Billing- 
hay “O.H.M.S.,” Sleaford “The Bakehouse,” Long 
Bennington “‘The Bishop’s Candlesticks,” Skelling- 
thorpe “‘Acid Drops,” Horbling ““The House with the 
Twisty Windows.” 

Billinghay were the Shield winners. The Adjudi- 
cator was Miss Elsie Fogerty. 

Two Drama Schools were held in October, at 
Carlton Scrcop and Ruskington. The attendance at 
both these Schools was 107. Mrs. Errock conducted 
the Schools which have proved very helpful to the 
Students. 


LEICESTERSHIRE RURAL COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL. 


During the Winter months Village Drama Groups 
are working at full speed, meeting week by week to 
study their plays. We have in Leicestershire 20 Groups 


with an average membership of 18, doing their plays 
under the direction of a Tutor provided by the Adult 
Education of Loughborough College. 

The R.C.C, Drama Festival has again been organised 
and adjudicators have just commenced their itineraries. 

Village Groups are allowed to enter two one-act 
plays for the Festival. The plays are presented in the 
village halls or school room and enthusiastic audiences 
are the rule. 

Between 50 and 6o plays are staged annually and from 
this number four are chosen to perform their plays at 
the Leicester Drama Society’s Little Theatre in Leicester. 

All this Drama work in the countryside is well 
worth doing. It has been the means of bringing 
together people in quite a new way, it has also provided 
a tremendous lot of and pleasure not only to 
members of Groups but to their audiences, and last but 
not least it is a most agreeable medium of further 
education. 

C. Lrg, 
Secretary. 


LEICESTERSHIRE & RUTLAND FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. 


Institutes continue to make steady progress in drama, 
and the Committee shave found that talks on various 
aspects of drama at the half-yearly Group and Council 
Meetings of the Federation do much to stimulate interest 
in this branch of work. Once the interest is aroused 
Institutes are advised to form a drama group and have 
a course of instruction from experts. The Leicester- 
shire Rural Community Council has been most helpful 
in providing teachers for these courses, and it has been 
found that the system of having the teacher present 
fortnightly has worked well. In alternate weeks the 
members meet for practical work by themselves. Four- 
teen Institutes took part in the Leicestershire Rural 
Community Council Drama Competition this year as 
compared with nine last year, and two were successful 
in being selected to compete in the finals in Leicester, 
when New Barkby W.I. gained 2nd place with “The 
Miser of Rogafjord” and Billesdon W.I. 4th place with 
“‘Everybody’s Husband.” 

With a view to discovering latent talent in the 
Institutes the Committee have arranged to hold competi- 
tions for recitations and duologues at the sixteen Group 
Meetings to be held next Spring. The small library 
of plays and the costume cupboard have proved of 
value to Institutes. There are 117 Institutes in the 
Federation. 


THE LINDSEY (LINCS.) COUNTY FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. 


Lindsey Federation of Women’s Institutes encourages 
its Institutes to raise village teams for the annual festivals 
arranged by the Drama League through the Rural 
Community Council and also organises a yearly festival 
for W.I. members only. Miss Mackenzie adjudicated 
this year and twenty-four teams presented a varied 
selection of plays and mimed songs. The Committee 
issued a list of suitable plays but more experienced 
Institutes could choose or write their own plays. The 
adjudicator gave practical advice and criticism, awarding 
the Drama Cup to Brigg for the first act of ““The Cradle 
Song.” = several Institutes mimed song and 
story at the County Rally at Kettlethorpe Hall, where a 
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sunken moat formed an ideal setting for outdoor acting. 

Members have attended summer schools at Welwyn, 

Scarborough and Woodhall, and a three days school 

of mime organised by the National Federation. They 

have done their utmost to help the small villages which 
have no producers. 

W. M. Hatt, 
Secretary. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE W.1I. 


The Montgomeryshire Federation of Women’s 
Institutes has a Music and Drama Sub-Committee 
which meets bi-monthly to direct the activities of the 
various Institutes in Drama. 

Considerable time and trouble has been spent 
organising a Festival on Competition lines to be held 
on two consecutive days, one day at Newtown for the 
lower part, and the next at Welshpool for the upper 
part of the County. 

A number of plays were selected from which a choice 
could be made, embracing scenes from Shakespeare, 
scenes from Cranford, Comedies, and a Welsh Play. 

Four plays were presented at Newtown and four at 
Welshpool. Criticisms were given by a competent 
judge—Mr. C. R. Williams of Wrexham. 

At Newtown the best performance was the “Trial 
Scene” from “The Merchant of Venice,” given by the 
Llanllwchaiarn Institute players, and at Welshpool the 
“Taming of the Shrew” by the Welshpool Institute 
Players. 

EpirH SockeEtr, 
County Secretary. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY DRAMA 
COMMITTEE. 


The County Drama Committee in Northumberland 
was formed just a year ago. The People’s Theatre 
(N/c), the County Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
Northumberland Education Committee, the Girl 
Guides Association, W.E.A. and local Social Service 
Council are represented on it. 

The Committee began by getting into touch with the 
numerous Women’s Institutes throughout the county. 
The Northumberland Federation of W.I. already 
have an Annual Drama Festival of their own with 
men included in the teams. Many applications were 
received from villages in outlying areas for assistance 
from producers and advisers, but as the Committee was 
not functioning until the middle of the season there was 
not time to arrange help for all those who desired it. 
Of the villages assisted, two, Cambo and Kirkwhelp- 
ington, carried off Trophies in the W.I. Drama Festival. 
A Drama School] was held at Gateshead in November 
under the direction of Miss Frances Mackenzie, and 
proved exceedingly helpful to all who attended it. 
Numbers at the School were not large but a very wide 
area of Northumberland and Durham was represented. 
A Rural Drama Festival (in connection with the B.D.L. 
Festival of Community Drama) is being held at the 
People’s Theatre in Newcastle on February 9th, 1935. 
Wider publicity for the work of the Committee in 1935 
is already having a good result, and many mixed teams 
from isolated villages bave applied for assistance. 

Epvirn BuLmer, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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SHROPSHIRE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES. 


There is a keen interest in the drama among many 
of the Women’s Institutes of Shropshire. The Federa- 
tion is represented on the Committee of the Shropshire 
Drama League with which we work closely in co- 
operation. Teams from 16 Institutes entered for the 
Drama League Non-Competitive Festival in the Spring 
of 1934 and were much encouraged and helped by Mr. 
John Bourne’s criticisms. The W.I. Drama Committee 
has this year concentrated on trying to build up a drama- 
tic tradition and technique in the Institutes by the 
development of the study of Mime. Demonstrations 
of Mime were given at 14 Group Meetings and were 
followed by an experimental Festival in 
directed by Miss Isabel Chisman. The teams thor- 
oughly enjoyed the experience and the demonstration 
rehearsals were particularly appreciated. 

A most enjoyable and instructive lecture on “‘Cos- 
tume” was given by Mrs. Nesfield-Cookson in 
November and preparations for a School of Mime 
are being made for the early summer of 1935. This 
work goes on side by side with play acting in the 
villages and will we hope be the means of recruiting 
new members to the acting teams who have already 
learnt something of costume, grouping and gesture. 

Almost all the Institutes had a lecture this year on 
the Shropshire Historical Pageant and a great number 
of members took part in the various episodes at Ludlow 
Castle in July. 


SOMERSET FEDERATION WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES. 


The Drama Committee of the above can report on 
a very satisfactory year’s work. 

At the beginning of 1934 the Annual Drama Festival 
was held and adjudicated by Mrs. Penelope Wheeler. 
A large number of entries were received both in the 
Shakespeare and the One-Act Play Classes, especially 
the latter. On the whole the plays chosen by the 
competing teams were interesting and showed a good 
deal of dramatic endeavour. 

In October the Committee arranged a two-day school 
of drama taken very ably by Mrs. Errock. The School 
was well attended and everyone was interested and 
keen to learn. 

The School of Mime arranged by the National Federa- 
tion in London on November 1st and 2nd was attended 
by several of the Federation producers. 

The County Play Library (W.I.) sent out about 
five hundred one-act plays, books on stage-craft, etc., 
during the year and there was a tremendous increase 
in the membership. The Library is well equipped 
with plays, books on production, mime and costume, 
and is a great help to the Institutes. 

On the drama committee there are two local pa 
wrights. Mrs. Clement Salaman and Miss Ph 
Rees, both having written and had published suitable 
plays for all women casts. 

M. VERNON. 


SOMERSET RURAL COMMUNITY COUNCIL. 


In the Spring, the Somerset Rural Community 
Council organised its Eighth Annual Village Drama 
Festival. A surprising number of locally written plays 
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were produced and the Festival proved stimulating 
both to actors and playwrights, the judge’s remarks 
leaving something to work for as well as something 
achieved. ‘The local competitions were held in village 
halls, and the whole village turned out to make the 
afternoon a success. A special effort has been made 
to develop miming, and a competition was arranged 
with a judge who gave as much instruction as criticism. 
Children too were catered for in an afternoon’s festival, 
as one cannot begin too young to develop a love for 
the drama. In the Autumn village producers and 
players were brought together to discuss some of their 
many problems in an Afternoon on Community Drama. 
Helpful suggestions were given on the vital question 
of choosing a play, and other difficulties met. Quali- 
fied advisers have been available throughout the year 
to give help to individual teams. 
B. SPENCER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


SURREY COUNTY FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES. 


The main work of the Drama Committee this year 
has been to draw up the Schedule for the Surrey 
Women’s Institute Drama Festival which takes place 
in May, 1935. 

The scheme has been carefully arranged with a view 
to the expansion of dramatic interest by drawing in 
as many teams as possible. To this end the time of 
the Festival has been extended to four days, with a 
possible fifth if the response is great, and the Classes 
have been made as numerous as possible, so that 
practically every type of drama may be included. 

These Classes are five in number : 

1. Modern, including Costume Plays, written since 

1900. 
2. (2) Costume Plays, including Classical, written 
before 1900. 
(b) Scenes from Shakespeare’s works, limited to 
the Historical Plays only. 

3. Dramatic readings from any author, without 

gesture. 

4. Original Plays, written since 1932 by Surrey 

W.I. members. 
5. Mimes and Mimed Ballads, which may include 
Original or Adapted. 

Men are invited to enter, provided that they are 
resident in the districts in which the W.L.s. are situated. 

The Festival will take place in the Redhill Market Halls. 

Mrs. Errock has been chosen as adjudicator for all 
Classes except the Reading Section, which will be judged 
by Mr. John Hampden. 


WARWICKSHIRE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES. 


The Music and Entertainment Committee of the 
Warwickshire Federation of Women’s Institutes has 
had a very successful year of Dramatic activities. 

The tenth Annual Drama Festival took place at 
Coleshill, Kineton and Coventry in April, 1934. A 
record entry of 19 teams was adjudicated by Mr. Daniel 
Roberts of Gloucester. The following Classes were held : 

1. Shakespearean. 

2. Non-Shakespearean. 
3. Novices. 

4. Mime. 


There has been a big increase in the interest in Mime 
in the County and this Class was included in this year’s 
Festival for the first time. 

A number of interesting Plays, Operettas and Mimes 
have been performed by Institutes during the past year. 

A successful Meeting was held on 3rd February, 
1934, when an interesting and instructive address was 
given by the Rev. Seaward Beddow, M.A., a well- 
known Leicester producer of Amateur Theatricals. 
All Institutes who entered for the Drama Festival 
were invited and 47 members were present. 


WESTMORLAND FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES. 


The third Competition for the Lowther Challenge 
Cup was the outstanding event in dramatic work 
among Westmorland Institutes during the past year. 

There were fifteen entries for the Large and two for 
the Small Institute Class, and the playing was so good 
that six teams were chosen by the Judge, Mr. C. James, 
to compete in the Finals, which took place in 
Town Hall on December 1st. 

The Competition was restricted this year to short 
modern plays, in contrast to the last one when scenes 
from “Shakespeare” were acted. 

The Cup went to Staveley, whose acting of “Between 
the Soup and the Savoury” took high marks. Natland 
(former holder of the Cup) was runner up with Burne- 
se ed Stephen, New Hutton and Warcop close 

nd. 


Special interest was taken in Kirkby Stephen’s 
charming play, ““Grandmother’s Pearls,” as it was both 
written and produced by a member, Miss Marcia Mason. 

L. HarpMAN, 
County Secretary. 


THE WILTSHIRE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 
Drama COMMITTEE. 


There is keen interest in Community Drama in Wilt- 
shire and the Women’s Institute Drama Festival 
generally produces a number of excellent village 
performances. 

The Drama Committee of the above Council was 
formed to consider Drama work as a whole for the 
county, to link up Committees already existing and to 
promote new ones and to become the official representa- 
tive of the British Drama League in the County. 

With this object in view the Committee which was 
formed a year ago started by holding four one-day 
Drama Schools for Amateur Producers at different 
points in the county, i.¢., at Trowbridge, Warminster, 
Devizes, and Minety near Swindon. 

To these four schools were drawn 150 students, 
50 of whom were men. Thirty-one villages from all 
over the county were represented. Twelve Music & 
Dramatic Societies from the towns. At all four 
schools Mr. Robert G. Newton was the lecturer. 
Special mention must be made of the Minety school 
which, thanks to the enthusiasm of Col. Claude Kirby, 
was made a very practical one, a complete box set being 
on view. The school was opened by Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth, and Mr. Harold Ridge gave a talk on 
lighting effects. 

Great keenness was shewn at all four schools by the 
students and numerous questions were asked. C 
Dramatic Society was so keen that several of the 
members attended two of the schools. 
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YORKSHIRE COUNTY COMMITTEE. 
Rurat Communtrry Counci.. 


The County Committee have followed up the week- 
end Schools held in the previous years by organising 
courses of twelve to twenty-four lectures in ten centres. 
These courses are financed by the Local Education 
Authority and are attended by persons from one or more 
villages. They include instruction on the practical 
production of plays as well as the study of Dramatic 
Literature. 

The development of drama in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire has recently been undertaken by the Com- 
mittee which organised a two-day Producers’ School at 
Driffield in December. This has created a demand for 
further instruction and terminal classes in Dramatic 
Art are being organised in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity College of Hull at Sutton-on-Derwent, Driffield, 
Market Weighton and other centres. 

The County Committee have recently appointed an 
advisory officer for Village Drama and the country 
districts are making full use of her services for advice 
by correspondence, pioneer meetings, criticism and 
assistance with the practical problems of production. 

The Rural Community Council have recently been 
recognised as a “‘branch centre” of the West Riding 
County Library and have a wide selection of books on 
production, lighting, etc., which are lent to village 
producers. 


REPORTS FROM 


ADLINGTON CONGREGATIONAL PLAYERS 
(LANCASHIRE.) 


Population 4,393. Membership 20. 

In the Spring 2 performances of ‘“The Ghost Train” 
by Arnold Ridley were given, two members of the cast 
being responsible for the production. This play was 
produced at very little cost. Gramophone records 
were used with great success for the sound effects. 

In November 3 performances of St. John Ervine’s 
comedy “‘Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary’ were given very 
successfully, the producer acting as stage manager 
and helping with the painting of the scenery. 

AnnizE M. ALMOND, 
Hon. See. 


ALNMOUTH DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
(NORTHUMBERLAND). 


The Dramatic Society of Alnmouth is composed of 
13 women and 2 men—the population of this village 
is 500. 

The members played, at the last Women’s Institute 
Competition, “The Black Horseman.” ‘The adjudicator 
praised the performance: also “Lord Bateman’ the 
Ballad sung by a chorus and acted without words. 
The younger members have given several good perform- 
ances at W.I. meetings. 

The members are now preparing a play, ““Me and Me 
Roses” for the British Drama Competition in February 
and a scene from “A Winter’s Tale” for the W.I. 
Competition in March. 

E. PEAsE, 
Secretary. 
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YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES. 


The policy of the Yorkshire Federation of Women’s 
Institutes has been for some years as follows :— 


1. Appointment of Drama Advisors, who give help 
and advice to new Women’s Institutes and those 
who have not taken up drama before. 


2. Drama Schools, either for the week-end, two days 
or one day. This year they arranged a School 
for Nativity Plays in York, conducted by Mr 
Martin Browne, Director of Religious Drama for 
the Diocese of Chichester. 


3. Drama Competitions every year in the Spring. 
This year it was decided to try the experiment of 
having a Non-competitive Festival and no marks 
were given. This arrangement allowed for a 
much fuller criticism by the Adjudicator, Miss 
Henzie Raeburn. and the number of Novice 
Teams cntered was greater than usual. As a 
result of this a Resolution was passed at the Half 
Yearly Council Meeting, “‘that the Drama Festival 
should be competitive in alternate years.” 

The Banner for the Original Play will however 
be competed for every year. 


Amy K. Hamitton, 
Federation Secretary. 


V.D.S. BRANCHES 


ASHBURTON DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
SOCIETY (DEVON). 


Population, about 2,500. Membership, about 150. 

During the past season the Society produced ““The 
Lord of the Manor,” a three-act Play by John Hastings 
Turner. The Musical Section also performed “the 
Mikado” (Gilbert & Sullivan) with Mr. E. Dyson as 
Producer. 

Two teams were entered for the British Drama 
League Festival, the plays selected being : ““On Dart- 
moor,” by Neil Grant, and ““The Hordle Poacher,”’ by 
Bernard Gilbert, the team playing the latter reaching 
the Divisional Final at Plymouth. ‘The performance 
at Plymouth no doubt suffered considerably from too 
good a criticism at the preliminary contest. There 
was also the unavoidable difficulty of meeting the 
requirements of two different adjudicators. —— 
stage props to a minimum, on the advice of the origi 
adjudicator, resulted in an adverse comment at the 
Divisional Final on the grounds that the room portrayed 
did not appear to have been lived in. 

Members of the Society also assisted in the broadcast 
production of “The Farmer’s Wife” in the Western 
Regional and National Programme of the B.B.C. 

H. S. Joycz, 
Hon. Producer. 


THE BARMOUTH AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY (MERIONETH.) 


To make a complete contrast from last year’s choice 
of ““Thark,”’ this Society, under the able production 
Mrs. Arthur Bonsey, gave three performances 
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SCENE FROM ‘* THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 
AS PRODUCED BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
FOR THE STREET PLAYERS (SOMERSET 
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SCENE FROM ‘“‘ THE THREE WAYFARERS” als 
BY THOMAS HARDY, AS PERFORMED BY THI to 
SHAW-CUM-DONNINGTON WOMEN’S _ INSTI- 
TUTE (BERKS. the 
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Emlyn Williams’ original ghost story, ““A Murder has 
been arranged.” Some critics feared this choice a 
trifle ambitious, however, as many of the supporters 
of the drama already know, before the rise of the 
curtain all such thoughts vanished and the audiences 
settled down enveloped in an “anxiety complex.” 
This interest was sustained throughout each per- 
formance. The stage setting was effective and the 
grouping most notable, while the pictorial effects were 
said by a dramatic critic to be as neat and tidy as any he 
had seen on an amateur stage. 

The sudden appearance of the ghost in Act III was 
ingenious and realistic considering the lighting 
available. 

To achieve the necessary atmosphere the author’s 
note at the beginning of the play with reference to 
the scene of the play should be strictly adhered to. 

Finally special mention must be made of the Welsh 
National Theatre, Ltd., Llangollen, from whose ample 
wardrobe the very beautiful costumes used in Acts 
Il and III were hired, at most moderate prices, and who 
can be heartily recommended to all. 

G. B. Piccorr, 
Hon, Secretary. 


THE BEARSDEN DRAMATIC CLUB 
(DUMBARTONSHIRE). 


Population of village, 8,000. Membership, 60. 

The Club’s first activity of the year was the pro- 
duction of Donald Carswell’s ‘“‘Count Albany,” and 
“The Camberley Triangle” for the Scottish Com- 
munity Drama Festival. The former won the first 
round, and earned for the principal actor, Mr. Menzies, 
special praise from the adjudicator. This production 
also won for the Club the “‘Nairn” Trophy, presented 
to the winning Dumbartonshire team. 

In Spring the usual Club Nights were held, in which 
the following one-act plays, and a number of mimes, 
were performed : “Count Albany,” “The Bear,” “The 
Cradle Song” (Act I), and “The Last Experiment.” 
The objects of the Club Nights are to give an opportunity 
to all members interested in acting to take part, and 
to encourage those whose talent lies in production. 

The Club show for its December production, ““The 
Lilies of the Field,”” which was presented on three 
successive nights, the producer being Mr. Halbert 
Tatlock, who also directed the first Festival team in 
“Count Albany.” 

Ewen I. Witson, 
Hon. Secretary. 


BLAKENEY DRAMA SOCIETY (NORFOLK). 


Since last January the Society has enjoyed intefesting 
monthly meetings including a lecture and demonstra- 
tion on Make-up, a play reading—‘‘The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,” Plays, tableaux and readings from the 
“Pickwick Papers” and the “Ingoldsby Legends,” and 
a cinematograph performance arranged by a member. 

At the end of last season two successful performances 
were given of Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man.” 
“By Candle Light” adapted from the German by Harry 
Graham was performed in November. Both these 
plays were produced by Mr. E. J. Burrows. 

A Shakespeare-reading class has been inaugurated 
this season. 

VELDA M. Sprorrt, 
Hon. Secretary. 


BOVEY TRACEY AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY (DEVON). 


Population, 3,000. Membership 20. 

The year 1934 has been quite uneventful for the 
Society. For the first time the Drama League Theatre 
Festival was entered for and though unsuccessful in 
getting beyond the first stage, the experience gained 
was much appreciated by the members. 

In April “Lord Richard in the Pantry” was produced 
for two nights, and the success obtained was largely 
due to Mr. R. P. Barrow who was the producer. 

In November H. H. Davies’ comedy ‘‘Cousin Kate” 
was given and much appreciated by the public and 
those taking part. It was admirably staged and pro- 
duced by Mrs. Bradbeer. The Society is still handi- 
capped by the small membership, but it is hoped new 
blood will be found in 1935 so that the choice of plays 
will not be so limited. 

C. E. STaBier, 
Hon. Secretary. 


BRADFIELD PLAYERS (YORKSHIRE). 


Population, ¢. 250. Membership of Society, 24. 

Our year started with the Community Drama Festival 
in Sheffield. Once more we put forward a “folk-play” 
written for a cast of nearly twenty. Though essentially 
team-work, the play gave plenty of opportunities for 
good individual performances. 

In December, four one-act plays were given. ‘The 
Village Jumble” was followed by a try-out of a locally- 
written thriller. “An Assyrian Afternoon” gave the 
Crafts Section an opportunity of using the ply-wood 
blocks made last year and brought into existence an 
“effects” group, who hammered, sang, played gramo- 
phone records, swished rain and flashed lightning to 
the accompaniment of Mr. Sladen-Smith’s trenchant 
dialogue. Players both on and off stage are to be 
congratulated on the excellent timing of this piece. 
Since we try to specialise in ‘“‘community expression” 
this play, with its looting of doom to a whole nation, 
seemed a suitable theme for folk-players. 

We repeated “‘Pedlar’s Progress,” the Festival play, 
and its reception more than justified our earlier faith 
in this bizarre expression of the humours of medizval 
village life. We still believe in “group expression” 
and are again putting on a cast of just under twenty 
for the 1935 Festival. 

Nora RatcuirFF, 


Producer. 
BROMSGROVE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 
DRAMATIC SECTION. 
(WORCESTERSHIRE). 


The Bromsgrove Branch of the Worcestershire 
Women’s Institute commenced the year with two per- 
formances of the play which they had studied in Autumn 
1933, David Garrick’s “Miss in her Teens.” Re- 
hearsals then started for a Pastoral Play and Ida Gandy’s 
““Gypsy Countess” was chosen and given at two garden 
meetings, the play having much scope for picturesque 
scenes and costumes, and old English Dances. In the 
autumn, four short plays were rehearsed, two of which 
were performed on New Year’s Eve at the local hospital. 
Rehearsals for the Worcester competitions are now in 
progress. 

CxuaRE GRAFTON, 
Producer. 
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THE BUCKLAND MONACHORUM W.L 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY (DEVON). 


Our membership this year numbers 18—10 women 
and 8 men. 

In February our members presented “The Bogey 
Man” by Andrew P. Wilson at our Annual Dramatic 
Entertainment. This is a 3-act play full of Scotch 
humour, easy to stage and has a moderate royalty. 

At the Women’s Institute Competition in April we 
entered part of Act V., Sc. 2 of ““Love’s Labour Lost” 
in the Ceeene section and “‘Riders to the Sea” in 
the mixed team section. Mr. Bolton King gave us 
some very helpful criticism and awarded us the shield 
for “Riders to the Sea.” This play was again entered 
for the Tavistock Dramatic Festival in December. 

In the Autumn we gave the operetta “Pearl, the 
Fishermaiden,” which was a great success. 

At the W.I. Christmas party we presented “First 
Catch Your Poacher,”’ a one-act play eminently suitable 
for such an occasion. 

EpirH N. MarsHALL, 


Producer. 


BYWELL W.I. VILLAGE PLAYERS, 
(NORTHUMBERLAND). 


This Dramatic Society was formed in May, 1931, 
with 11 members. We now have a membership of 
23 women and 14 men. 

During the year we have given performances of 
““Op-o’-me-Thumb,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
" Dumb Wife of Cheapside” and “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street.” 

A garden play given during the Summer, entitled 
“The White Lady of Blenkinsop,” a story of local 
historical interest, was written by a resident in this 
district, who kindly presented it to us. 

A mime “Singing Leaves” written by our late pro- 
ducer, Miss Lois Young, was performed 5 times during 
the year. 

We entered for three classes in the W.1I. Northumber- 
land County Drama Competition held in April and won 
the trophy in the Mime Class with “Singing Leaves.” 
We also gained a Certificate for the Advanced Class and 
for the Shakespearean Class. 

We had a talk last month on “The Comedies of 
Shakespeare’ and are to have one this month on 
Stage Gesture. 

Our Annual Mummers’ Party is to be held next 
week and each member contributes some item to the 
programme. Last year we had a most delightful 
entertainment, most of the items being original. 

FLORENCE SMITH, 
Convener. 


CAVENDISH PLAYERS (WEST SUFFOLK). 


Population 710. Membership 25-10 men, 15 women 

This society has enjoyed a most successful year and 
has been well supported by its enthusiastic members 
Our chief work Seine the year was G. 8. Shaw’s 
“‘Devil’s Disciple,’ which was a great success. We 
started the Summer session by play reading once a 
month : we then picked four teams of players and had 
a small ‘‘Drama Festival” of our own, and invited an 
expert critic, Miss M. Kelly, to judge our talent. The 
plays were “In the Zone,” by Eugene O'Neill; “The 
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Toolip,” by C. B. Gaskoin ; ““The Kingdom of God,” 
by Sierra; “Postal Orders,” by Roland Pertwee. 
The criticism was extremely valuable, and we hope 
it will bear fruit in our further productions. 
Vicror E. Ives, 
Hon. Secretray, 


CHIDDINGFOLD AMATEUR DRAMATICS 
(SURREY). 


Population, 2,016. Membership, 20. 

This Company formerly functioned as the Junior 
Imperial League D.C., and produced ‘“Foggerty’s 
Fairy,” “Tilly of Bloomsbury,” ‘“Tom Cobb,” “The 
Sport of Kings,” “The Rising Gencration,” and “Baa 
Baa Blacksheep.” 

In producing the ““Ghost Train,” the very important 
but seemingly handicapping “effects”, were success- 
fully surmounted with inadequate lighting and a mini- 
mum of stage gear. 

Last year, “For the Love of Mike,” was the first 
musical venture, and in “Peg o’ my Heart,” more 
difficult grounds were reached in the matter of the 
intense acting and Irish accent required. 

In becoming the Chiddingfold A.D.’s, the Company 
was constituted as a non-political entity, thereby 
increasing its scope and potentialities. 

Play-readings have considerably improved members’ 
histrionic abilities, and by entering for the Eastern 
Area Festival, hopes are that they will be further 
fostered. 

LeEsLiz PLUMBLEY, 
Hon. Secretary ¢> Treasurer. 


CHURCHDOWN DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
(GLOUCESTERSHIRE). 


This year we produced a 3-act Farce, “Three Half- 
Crowns,” by John Melluish, preceded by “‘An Evening 
on Dartmoor,” by Neil Munro, the one act which was 

laced 3rd in “‘John o’ London’s Weekly” Competition 
bor One-Act Plays. We have had quite a good season, 
and played in several new places. We also gave a 
most successful reading of “A Midsummer Night’s 


Dream.” 
D. Cooper, 
Hon. Secretary. 


COLSTERWORTH W.I. (LINCS.) 


Our Institute did ‘“‘The House with the Twisty 
Windows,” for the Drama Festival, and a few of our 
members attended the Drama School at Carlton Scroop. 

M. BAILey, 
Secretary. 


THE CROOKED PLAYERS, DANBURY (ESSEX). 


Population of Village, 1,900. Membership of 
Society, 21. 

Owing to unavoidable circumstances the activities 
of this Society have been somewhat restricted. Never- 
theless it was found possible to enter teams for the 
Community Theatre Festival and the Welwyn Drama 
Festival. The plays performed at the former were 
“Symphony in Illusion” at the Harold Wood Centre 
and “Ali the Cobbler” at Southend. At Welwyn 
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“The World Beyond” was given. “Symphony in 
Illusion” was om ormed also at Danbury, at a meeting 
organised by the local branch of the League of Nations 
Union. 
Hitpa Crook, 
Produer. 


DURRINGTON AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY (WILTS.). 


Population of Village, 
Society, 50. 

Our last production, ““The Don of Aquadulce,” a 
Spanish comedy with music was a great success. We 
filled the Village Hall (which seats 400) for three nights 
and afterwards were invited to do the play for a further 
two nights at the Small Arms School, Netheravon. 
After paying all expenses (including Entertainment 
Tax) we handed seven guineas to the Salisbury Infirmary 

Our next effort in the Spring is to be “Nothing but 
the Truth” and we are hoping for an even greater 
triumph. 

The Society has now a reputation to sustain, and 
everybody is looking forward to future productions 
with confidence. 

Our “Limes” for “The Don” were 2 powerful 
motor-lorry headlights operated from the wings, and 
they proved very successful for colour effects. 

J. A. MacDoucGatL, 
Hon. Secretary. 


EAST AND WEST AYTON PLAYERS (YORKS.). 


Population of village, 900. 

The membership of the Society varies as there is no 
subscription and each year the Producer hangs up a 
card for those members of the Women’s Institute and 
their men friends who wish to act, or to help with the 
dressmaking, making properties, etc., to enter their 
names. This year 20 women have entered their names 
to act, 8 to help, and 6 men to act only, but they always 
help in scene-shifting carpentry, etc., when required. 

We played three one-act plays in the village this 
Spring. “The Buggins’ Picnic” (with Yorkshire 
Bugginses) was much enjoyed, and a Dialect Play 
written by a local authoress ““T’ Reek i’ Chimla,”’ also 
“High Dudgeon,” and the garden scene from Shakes- 
peare’s “Richard I.” The two latter we took to York 
to compete in the W.I. Festival and had some helpful 
criticisms from Miss Henzie Raeburn who approved 
of our having dated “High Dudgeon” 1905, and liked 
our costumes. 

Two of our members attended one week and oc- 
casional classes, of the B.D.L.’s Summer School at 
Scarborough. One member all the evening classes 
and odd sessions as well, and one or two others oc- 
casional sessions. 

We all much appreciated the varied instruction 
given ; particularly Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s lectures and 
demonstrations, and Mr. Fernald’s rehearsals. 

Six of us went to the W.I. school for Nativity Plays 
at York conducted by Mr. Martin Browne, two taking 
the parts of the Angels in the lovely little “Nativity 
Play for the House” by Margaret Cropper produced 
by him there. We are playing it in Hutton Buscel 
Church at the end of a Carol Service on the Sunday 
before Christmas. 


1,000. Membership of 


A. 1. ROBERTSON, 
Produer. 


EPPING WOMEN’S INSTITUTE DRAMA 
SOCIETY (ESSEX.) 


Population, over 1,000. Membership, approx. 20. 

During the past year the Society has competed in 
the Women’s Institute Drama Competition—the ad- 
judicator being Miss Gwen Lally. In criticising the 
performance of “The Spinsters of Lushe,” Miss Lally 
said that the play was charmingly and excellently pro- 
duced, the atmosphere of the period being conveyed 
to her immediately the curtain rose. In addition she 
especially commended the diction of the whole cast, 
also the acting of Miss Rosie, Miss Charlotte, Miss 
Alicia, Miss Lucy and Phoebe. The team received go 
marks and a 1st Class Certificate, the winners of the 
cup receiving 93. 

In the early Spring several members attended classes 
taken by the Producer, the syllabus consisting of 
The History of Drama—Speech Training—the reading 
of Shakespeare, and i poems. Some private 
lessons in Voice and Diction were also taken. In May, 
three of the members attended a Drama School taken 
by Lady Benson. At the end of November a perform- 
ance of “Tilly of Bloomsbury” was given an enthusi- 
astic reception. “‘A Kiss for Cinderella” is now in 
rehearsal, after this the team for the Drama Competi- 
tion will be chosen, and we hope another series of 
classes organised. 

STELLA M. Farrow, 
Pr 


THE FRESHFORD PLAYERS (SOMERSET.). 


Population 500. Members 20. 

In April last the Society produced the three-act 
comedy “‘Come Out of the Kitchen” by A. E. Thomas. 
The action takes place in the Southern States of America 
and the most difficult scene contains a full-length 
dinner party. 

In July “The Rivals” was staged out of doors in the 
gardens of Iford Manor. A raised stone terrace was 
utilized, and entrances were effected by a flight of 
stone steps at the back leading down from a higher 
terrace. Thanks to the glorious weather this was one 
of the Society’s most successful plays. 

In November Walter Hackett’s rollicking war time 
nautical comedy, “The Freedom of the Seas’ was 
given. This entailed some elaborate staging, lighting 
and noise effects, including searchlights, waves, 
engines, seaplanes, guns and bombs. 

R. H. Spencer Epwarps, 
P. 


THE FIVE ARTS CLUB (DRAMA SECTION). 
FILEY (EAST YORKS.) 


Population, 3,500. Members in Section, 23. 

The Drama Section of the Five Arts Club have 
presented the two well-known comedies, ““The Green 
Monkey,” and ‘Postal Orders,” also the duologue 
“The Eternal Question.”” ‘They have also given three 
performances originated by the Literary Section of the 
Club. One was “The Laidly Worm,” based on a 
Viking Legend. This fantasy lent itself well to pictur- 
esque costume, the “Worm” being a special triumph 
of the Handicraft Section. Another effort was a rep- 
presentation of Scenes from the History of the Town. 
The Drama and Music Sections also held a “Swiss 
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Night,” in which the club-room was lavishly decorated 
with Swiss souvenirs and railway posters, and cow- 
bells and yodelling struck a dominant note. The 
programme consisted of an episode from Swiss History, 
“The Dance of the Bears of Berne,” a Comic Dialogue 
between two Yorkshire tourists and a final merry- 
making. 
One of our members attended the Easter School 
in London. 
A. Dorotny HorsFie.p, 
Producer. 


GLEMSFORD W.I. (SUFFOLK). 


Owing to various reasons we have not been able to 
do anything very big this year, and are not, apparently, 
making much headway. On the other hand, we are 
always ready to do our productions for either church 
or chapel and this seems to be raising the standard 
throughout the village. 

We do not now translate dialect plays as we find our 
audience enjoys the glamour of the life of another part 
of the country, and if the play is presented to them in 
their own tongue it seems to lose some of its atmosphere 
for them. 

We are hoping to enter a mixed team in our County 
Festival. 

MAYSEL JENKINSON, 
Producer. 


GRINDLEY BROOK W.I. (CHESHIRE). 


The Grindley Brook and Tushingham Players, 
Cheshire Federation of Women’s Institutes, have acted 
“I’m sorry—it’s out!” by Gertrude Jennings, at their 
own Institute and one other. They had some of Samuel 
French’s printed scenery, library bookshelves. The 
members have not attended any schools. 

Mary Joan H. Watrorp, 
Prodwer. 


HARLESTONE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
(NORTHAMPTONSHIRE). 


Population 514. 

“My Herbert Says,” “The Geese,” “Saturday 
Sensation.” 

We entered, with “Saturday Sensation,” for the 
Northamptonshire W.I. Drama Festival, and received 
85 marks and a 2nd Class Certificate. When playing it 
in the village, the stage was too small, we arranged an 
apron for the 2 front tables, and had a black-out while 
the customers took their seats at these tables. The 
waitresses set the tables, in view of the audience, first. 

Guiapys HuGHEs, 
Producer. 


HEPTONSTALL EVENING INSTITUTE A.D.S. 
(YORKSHIRE (W.R.). 


Population, 1,825. Membership, 25. 

The Society is in its 3rd season, being formed in 1932 
with 12 members and having grown steadily since. 
The members are keen and enthusiastic, meeting 
regularly and working with a will. 

Plays produced include “The Princess and the 
Woodcutter,”’ ““The Bishop’s Candlesticks,” “‘Michael,”’ 
and “The Man with the Bowler Hat.” ‘These produc- 
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tions have been done at a minimum cost, dresses and 
stage properties being provided by the members and 
lighting by an electrician friend. The next public 
performance is on January 19th, when the following 
plays will be given :—“The Old Bull,” “The House 
with the Twisty Windows,” and “Thirty Minutes in 
a Street.” Weare looking forward to a very enjoyable 
season. 
SypNEY SmiTH, 
Producer. 


HERSTMONCEUX AND DISTRICT AMATEUR 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY (SUSSEX). 


Inaugurated 
Membership 43. 

We began very humbly with a play for the Women’s 
Institute New Year Party—‘‘T’other from which,” 
by G. Festing (M.S.) 4 women, 1 man. 

On April 18th and 19th we gave “Miss in her Teens” 
with “The Wrong Flat” as a curtain raiser, in the local 
cinema. 

On June 30th some of our members with others of 
the Women’s Institute took part in one scene from 
“The Merchant of Venice,” produced by the Sussex 
Federation of Women’s Institutes at Hastings. 

On November 2oth and 21st we gave ““Thark” by 
Ben Travers in the local cinema, and had two full 
houses. 

Some of the members attended a one-day drama 
school at Lewes given by Mr. Bourne on ““The Merchant 
of Venice.” Our producer has given some voice and 
acting classes during the summer, and the fees were 
used for founding a dramatic library. 

Norman H. Suirn, 
Hon. Secretary. 


October 1933. Population 1,250. 


HUNTINGTON WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 
PLAYERS (YORKSHIRE). 


Membership, about 25. 

An invitation to give a mime as part of a concert in 
York in aid of the County Hospital was received in 
January ; an original mime entitled “The Monster 
of the Marshes” was written and produced, and three 
performances were given. 

The mime and a scene from “Nine till Six” were 
entered for the Y.F.W.I. Drama Festival which was non- 
competitive. The mime was given on two other 
occasions. 

Members attended an excellent two-days Nativity 
Play School in York conducted by Mr. Martin Browne, 
and took part in a play produced there. 

The Institute was also represented at the Scarborough 
Drama School. 

It was hoped to give an entertainment, consisting of 
three one-act plays and a mime, in November, but this 
had to be postponed owing to illness. 

MarGaret E. WILKINSON, 
Hon. Secretary. 


HUTTON RUDBY WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY (YORKS.) 


We are a dramatic society of about thirty members, 
in connection with our Women’s Institute. In April 
1934 we entered for the Yorkshire Federation of 
Women’s Institutes’ Festival at York. We gave a 
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scene from “‘Hamlet” and some of our novice members 
gave the play “High Dudgeon” by J. Gregson (all 
women), the acting of which was highly praised by the 
adjudicator. Some of our members attended a school 
of Drama at Guisborough, N. Yorks., the speakers 
being from Hull University. 

In December we oe three plays at our Christmas 
party. “‘ To-day of All Days,” by Philip Johnson, 
a comedy which was enjoyed immensely ; ““The Other 
side of a Door,” and a duologue “Shattered Nerves.” 
We are having monthly play-readings in the winter 
months, having commenced with “Milestones.” 

Our chief difficulty is in finding good plays with 
more women’s parts than men’s, as our men are very 
limited in number and we find women as men are only 
successful in costume or period plays. 

Linran McKINNIE, 
Secretary. 


G.F.S. SOCIAL AND DRAMATIC SOCIETY, 
ICOMB (GLOUCESTERSHIRE). 


Population of village, 130. Membership of Society, 
16, (including every available young man or woman 
over 16 in the village). 

We have been in existence 2$ years. We entered for 
a Drama Festival last year (Gloucester Rural Community) 
and are entering again in March. 

Plays done : 

“Bishop’s Candlesticks,” by Victor Hugo 

“Safe Custody,” by Austin Hyde 

“Boots and the Holly Tree Inn,” by Dickens 

“The House with the Twisty Windows,” by Mary 

Pakington. 

On January 4th the Icomb Players gave two per- 
formances of the Coventry Nativity Play. We extract 
the following from an account contributed by a visitor 
from a neighbouring village :— 

“There could be no place more fitting for a Nativity 
Play than this tiny village on the Cotswolds. It seemed 
as it were to have grown out of the soil. The per- 
formers belonged both to their native village, and to 
all the world. The graciousness of the Angel, the 
sanctity of Mary, the devotion of Joseph, the rural 
wonder of the Shepherds, the weary search, and the 
reverent homage of the Three Kings, the fury of Herod, 
and the Majestic Prophecy of Isaiah ; were seen and 
felt by everyone in the Village Hall—which was twice 
filled to the doors,—and above all, there was a celestial 
+ vs in the distant music...an already famous 
eature of this small community.” 

The play was produced by Miss Helen Moss and 
performed entirely by the inhabitants of Icomb. 


THE ILLTYD PLAYERS. (LLANTWIT MAJOR 
GLAM.). 


During 1934 we performed one three-act play, and 
six one-act all In January we performed in aid of 
the Y.M.C.A. ““The Shadow of the Glen,” “The Pro- 
posal” and “Escape.” In May we performed in aid 
of the Local Nursing Association ‘The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,”’ and in November we performed 
for our own benefit “On Dartmoor,” “Drought,” and 
“Out Goes She.” 

We are now rehearsing the three-act comedy entitled 
“Tons of Money.” 

The membership of the Society is twelve. 

LLEWELYN THOMAS, 
Hon, Secretary. 
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KELLY DRAMATIC SOCIETY (DEVON). 


Population, 230. Membership, 59. 

Our Ascension Day Play this year was the old 
favourite—scenes from “Pilgrim’s Progress”—drama- 
tized by E. U. Ouless. We started rehearsing in 
in February and gave three very good performances 
in May. 

As there are good crowd scenes, this play enabled 
all our members to take part. This Autumn we have 
worked very hard on what is for us quite a new 
of play. p Bose I. from “Gallows Glorious” by 
Ronald Gow, which we entered for the Tavistock 
Festival and won very high praise and useful criticism. 
There were no awards this year. All who took part 
found it an extremely interesting play, and are eager 
to go on and give the whole play next May. 

DoroTHEA KELLY, 
Hon. Secretary. 


KIRKBY STEPHEN O.S.A. (WESTMORLAND). 


The Kirkby Stephen O.S.A. Dramatic Society is a 
small group of enthusiasts numbering about twelve 
who twice a year present a play in the local cinema, 
playing for two nights each time. 

Kirkby Stephen is a small market town in West- 
morland with a population of about 1,700 and in spite 
of numerous difficulties we have been producing plays 
regularly since 1926. In April of last year we produced 
the well-known farce “It Pays to Advertise.” In 
November we gave a most successful production of 
the drama “The Joan Danvers,” one of the best shows 
we have ever given. 

We also gave two performances of the one-act play 
“Buying Biddy” in the early Spring. 

Our scenery is all home-made of _ nailed to 
wooden frames and stained light oak at the bottom and 
white at the top. 

Guapys WHITELL, 
P. 


THE KIRKELLA OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY (YORKS.). 


This Society has during 1934 produced three one- 
act plays, “‘All on a Summer’s Day,” by Howard Agg, 
xis rt Door,” by R. Elwyn James, and “Woman 
Disposes,” by J. W. Milbray, on December 11th and 12th 

The one-act play ““Woman Disposes” will represent 
this Society in the B.D.L. Competition Festival (V.D. 
Section). The First Round (District) will be held at 
Kirkella on March rst. 

Revis RHopes RHODES, 
Hon. Secretary. 


ST. ROGER’S FOLK. LITTLE BADDOW 
(ESSEX). 


Population of Little Baddow, about 500. Foundation 
members, 6. Associate members, 7. 

St. Roger’s Folk began 1934 with “Engaging 
Elspeth,” a new play written by Mordaunt Currie, a 
member. This was performed three times in Chelms- 
ford, and four times in villages. The company is now 
at work with another play “George and his Dragon,” 
by the same author. It has been played five times and 
is booked for more appearances in the New Year. 
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Critics say the standard of acting is being maintained. 

Some of the members assisted in directing a produc- 
tion of “Merry Wives of Windsor.” Others have given 
short sketches, taken part in “The Critic” and one-act 
plays, such as “Symphony in Illusion,” in various 
places. A good oa of help, advice, criticism and 
instruction have been given when asked for by village 
societies. Three of the members attended a one-day 
Drama School conducted by Mrs. Nesfield Cookson. 
One member directed a village reading and produced 
“The Builders” by Laurence Housman, and “Where 
God is Love is,” by Tolstoy as Lenten plays, which 
were much appreciated. 

During last Winter St. Roger’s Folk helped financially 
and practically to get the Village Hall and stage admir- 
ably lighted by electricity. 

Anne GREGORY NICHOLSON. 


LOCKSHEATH WOMEN’S INSTITUTE (HANTS). 


Population of Village, 200. Membership of W.I., 80. 

“‘ Saturday Sensation,” by Joan de Fraine, producer 
Miss Molsey, ; “A Garden Fantasy,” (written by a 
member), producer, Mrs. Clark ; “‘Miss in her Teens,” 
by David Garrick, producer Mrs. Clark. 

Entered last named at Fareham in Eliminating 
Trials arranged by County Federation, judged by Mrs. 
Penelope Wheeler and awarded First Place and a First 
Class Certificate. This entitled us to take our place 
in the 18th Century of Drama through the Ages—per- 
formed at Brockenhurst and arranged by Hants. Fed. 
Women’s Institutes. Mrs. Constance Clark was patt- 
producer of this last-named. 


LONG WITTENHAM PLAYERS (BERKS.). 


Population of village, approx. 00. Membership, 21. 

The Players were formed about three years ago and, 
from the proceeds of their first public performance in 
February last, it became possible to join the British 
Drama League. As a result, the field of reading was 
very greatly extended. It became no longer necessary 
to restrict the reading meetings to Shakespeare, 
pa the only author whose works were possessed 
by every member. 

At the performance mentioned above the plays pre- 
sented were the veteran, tho’ ever-amusing “‘Box and 
Cox” and “Acid Drops.” At the second venture 
three plays were produced, “Postal Orders,” “‘A Domes- 
tic Problem,” and “Sad About Europe.” On each 
occasion the Village Hall was packed and the Press 
reports were highly complimentary. 

As a result at successes it was felt that a more 
ambitious programme should be undertaken, and 
readings have been held of such as ““The Man from 
Toronto,” “Lord Richard in the Pantry,” “Mr. Pim 
Passes By,” and “Devonshire Cream.” ‘The public 
performance of the last-named in the Spring is being 
considered. 

In a village community, plays of the lighter type are 
appreciated more than others, and it is for that reason 
that comedies are given special attention. 

The Players have been invited to compete at the 
forthcoming Festival, to be held at Abingdon in March 
next. Unfortunately, participation has had to be 
deferred until next year. 

The membership is gradually increasing and the 
prospects of the Players seem to be undoubtedly bright. 


7% 


The monthly reading meetings are always much en- 
joyed, and the support given to the public performances 
most encouraging. 
KENNETH BROADLEY, 
Hon. Secretary. 


THE MAYFIELD PLAYERS (SUSSEX). 


Population, last census, 3,000. Acting members 29, 
of which 14 are men. Honorary members, 6 
This has been a busy and prosperous year. “‘9.45” 
was produced in April, followed by “Letitia meets the 
Family” early in December. The ladies took part in 
a W.I. Group Dramatic Festival in September, where 
their mimes gained high commendation. They fol- 
lowed this by “‘A Nativity for the House,” said to be 
very impressive. There has been a welcome accession 
of members, both acting and honorary, and we now 
have an electrician with good stage experience. There 
is now a 30 amp. plug in the local hall which we can 
use for the stage. The members are keen and know 
how much they have to learn in their art. Audiences 
are increasing, and we hope that this healthy state of 
affairs will continue. 
The Producer attended the Brighton School. 
AGNES COCKLE, 
Producer 


MINCHINHAMPTON DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 
(GLOUCESTERSHIRE). 


In April last the Society gave performances of Eden 
Phillpott’s comedy “‘Jane’s Legacy.” This proved a 
g laughter-maker similar to “The Farmer’s Wife.” 
For our November performances J. B. Fagen’s Pepysian 
comedy “And So To Bed” was chosen. This is not 
an easy task for a small amateur company, but Mrs. 
G. F. Holt who produced the play, worked so hard, 
backed by the enthusiasm of all members, that we 
enjoyed a great success. During the Spring the Society 
hope to perform one of the old plays, and escape the 
5 guinea Royalty, in order to raise funds for the Market 
Hall here, where our performances are held. Ob | the 
unfairness of this Royalty business. Cannot something 
be done about it ? ss 

R. E. B. 


MOUNTSORREL DRAMA SOCIETY (LEICS,). 


Population of Village, 2,500. Membership of 
Society, 12 playing members, 8 hon. 

No report of this Society’s work was sent in last year. 
Early in the season of 1933-1934 two original one-act 
plays, written and produced by Mabel Asher, were 
performed on three occasions in aid of local charities. 
One of these, “Ashes,” was entered for the R.C.C. 
Drama Festival, but, although receiving marks as high 
as those plays selected for the final pertormance, it was 
not chosen as a Finalist, much to the disappointment 
of players and author. 

In March, 1934, the Mountsorrel D.S. gave two 
consecutive performances of “The Wrong Number,” 
a farce in three acts by Harvey O’Higgins and Harriet 
Ford. This play was produced by Mr. Harry Letts, 
of Leicester Little Theatre fame, and was a great success, 
playing to full houses each night. Another performance 
of “Ashes” was given in January 1934, at Loughborough 
College, on the occasion of the Annual Re-union of 
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the Extra-mural Students of the Adult Education 
Department. 

This season another one-acter by Mabel Asher, 
“Callers,” was given in the Temperance Hall, Mt. 
Sorrel, in aid of the Leicestershire and Rutland Blind 
Institution. The Society is now busy rehearsing 
“Tons of Money,” which will be produced in March, 
and hope to enter a one-act play for the B.D.L. Festival 
and the R.C.C. 

Maser ASHER, 
Hon. Secretary. 


THE NETTLECOMBE PLAYERS (SOMERSET). 


For the 1935 Festival of Community Drama we 
entered “The Captain” by H. C. G. Stevens, which, 
considering that it had the minimum cast, did extremely 
well. For the Somerset Village Drama Festival we 
entered “Sanctuary” (Phoebe M. Rees) and other 
one-act plays performed in neighbouring villages this 
year include “First Aid” (Austin Hyde), and ‘That 
There Dog” (Phoebe M. Rees). For the children we 
gave a private performance of Lady Bell’s version of 
the fairy story “‘Rumplestilskin.” 

This autumn we have had a fortnightly course of 
lectures on “Plays and Play Production” by John 
Wilkins, B.A., producer of The Taunton Thespians. 
They proved a great success, being enjoyed by an 
average attendance of forty people, including visitors 
from neighbouring villages. 

Our producer attended the Summer School organised 
by the British Drama League at Scarborough and came 
back to us considerably wiser than when she went— 
at least so she hopes | 


NEW BARKBY W.I. PLAYERS (LEICS.). 


The 1933-34 season of the New Barkby Women’s 
Institute Players opened at the end of September with 
a membership of 21. 

We had as our tutor under the Rural Community 
Council Miss Doreen O’Driscoll of Leicester. Her 
lectures took the form of play production, stage move- 
ment, and effects, etc. Plays were read demonstrating 
these points. 

““Mrs. Noah gives the Sign” was rehearsed, and later 
three one-act plays were cast. They were ‘The Miser 
of Rogafjord,” ‘““The Hordle Poacher,” and “The Oak 
Settle.” They formed the programme produced at 
the Assembly Hall, Syston, on February 27th on which 
date the first and third, entered for the R.C.C. Festival, 
were judged. 

On this occasion we used for the first time our own 
scenery and lighting set, made by our members. 

We had an enthusiastic audience and learned sub- 
sequently that ““The Miser of Rogafjord” had reached 
the finals, with a total of 78 marks. 

This performance was followed by the one at the 
Little Theatre, Leicester, on March 1oth at which the 
four finalists competed, and ‘““The Miser” secured second 
place in the Festival. 

The rest of the season was devoted to the reading 
of plays, and a three-act comedy, “Further Outlook 
Unsettled” was chosen for the next performance. 
This was produced on November 15th, 1934, at Syston, 
and was well received. 

Our Tutor for this session is Mr. Cullen, of Lough- 
borough College, and his lectures are based on Drama 


and its development from the Middle Ages to the 
present day. They are full of interest, and throw a 
fascinating light on the effect of the stage on national 
development and character. 

Our attention is also being given to the programme 
for our next show, when we hope to compete again in 
the R.C.C. Festial for 1935. 

D. Smrrn, 
Chairman. 


NORTHENDEN AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY (CHESHIRE). 


The Northenden Amateur Dramatic Society produced 
during its 1933-34 season—The First Mrs. Fraser,” 
“The Crime at Blossoms,” “‘Hawk Island,” and “‘Dead- 
lock.” The latter play was written by one of ourown 
members, Mr. J. C. Spence, and was very well received. 
The first two plays presented no particular difficulties, 
but the third was almost disastrous. The cast, through 
illness, was changed practically every week, and the 
producer during the last fortnight. Despite this the 
first two nights’ performances were a great success, 
but on the third the cast arrived to find every stick of 
furniture had disappeared through an error on the part of 
of the furniture stores. However, matters were 
rectified in time, and the third night eclipsed the suc- 
cess of the previous two. Altrincham Garrick 
Society brought us “The House on the Moor,” and we 
visited them with our second play. In addition we 
gave excerpts from “Paulo and Francesca” and 
“‘Journey’s End” for the Northenden Literary Society. 

ArtHuR Roy_g, 
Hon. Secretary. 


THE FOREST PLAYERS, NUTLEY. 
(EAST SUSSEX). 


Population of village, about 1,000. Membership, 
variable. 

Entered the B.D.L. Festival at Lewes in February 
with “The Veil Lifts,” by Essex Dane. Adjudicator, 
Mr. John Bourne. Good marks for production, 
acting and presentation, and almost tied with the Lewes 
Players and eventually took sixth place in the whole 
area of fifty-seven. 

In July, in conjunction with the W.I.D.S., performed 
the Trial Scene from ‘The Merchant of Venice.” 
Very good and encouraging criticism from Mrs. Errock. 

In November staged two short plays for the local 
Conservative Association (Women’s Branch) Enter- 
tainment, and again for the Newick W.1. Entertainment 
a week later. “‘A Minuet,” by Louis N. Parker and 
“To-day of all Days” by Philip Johnson—both were 
very much appreciated and very well received. 

Several members attended the Dramatic School, 
(three days), in Brighton at the Robertson Hall. 

G. Nora Want, 
Producer. 


ODIHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL (HANTS.). 


The Pupil’s Dramatic Society produced ““The Ghost 
Train” (by Arnold Ridley) in 1934 on December 5th, 
in the Assembly Rooms, Odiham, December 6th in 
the Victoria Hall, Hartley Wintney, December 7th in 
the Church Institute Hall, Fleet, and on December 8th 
in the Village Hall, North Warnborough. The play 
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was enthusiastically received each evening by packed 
audiences, and was a successful venture in every way. 
A realistic setting of “flats” representing the station 
waiting-room was constructed and painted by the 
School and very realistic effects of rain, wind and 
train noises were produced electrically and by home- 
made apparatus. The performers admirably caught 
the spirit of the play and cleverly built up an atmosphere 
of suspense mo tension. The play, being so full of 
incident, and of swift changes of the centre of interest, 
is one eminently suitable for amateurs with good 
speaking voices and a little experience. 
J. C. T. Macxrnrosu. 


PONTELAND PLAYERS (NORTHUMBERLAND). 


Women’s InstrrureE Drama Cius. 


Membership, 26. 

Our outstanding achievement in 1934 was the win- 
ning of the First Prize (the Silver Cup) in the North- 
umberland Women’s Institute Drama Competitions 
in April, with the one-act play ““The Moon” by Dora 
Broome. The Adjudicator, Miss Elsie Fogerty, con- 
gratulated our team on “its very fine performance.” 

In October, our “novice” team gave a very creditable 
performance of “Tyranny and Teacakes’’ at the monthly 
meeting of the Women’s Institute. 

In November, we held a very successful Concert in 
the Memorial Hall, Ponteland, when we repeated “The 
Moon,” and gave two other one-act plays ““A Tabloid’’ 
by Arthur Eckersley and “World without men” by 
Philip Johnson. 

Our Producer was able to attend a week-end Drama 
School conducted by Miss Frances Mackenzie at Bens- 
ham Grove Settlement, in November. 

We are at present hard at work reading plays in view 
of the forthcoming Drama Competitions in March, and 
our plans for the future include a lecture by Mr. Graham 
Barrow, a well-known local Producer. 

Erner J. MrrcHe.u, 
Secretary. 


PULBOROUGH WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 
(SUSSEX). 


Drama Section, 15 members. 

During 1934 I produced 3 plays (2 original) and one 
Charade, word was ““Rummage,”’ at Institute Meetings, 
also mimed the following songs in period costumes— 
“The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” and “Bobby 
Shafto.” Songs were sung by W.I. members. 
Attended the Drama School at Welwyn in May-June 
and one Section of the School at Brighton in November. 
My summer holiday was spent at Stratford-on-Avon, 
where I attended 7 Shakespeare plays. 

M. Drury, 
Producer. 


S. MARY’S PLAYERS, SOUTH MILFORD 
(YORKSHIRE). 


Population, 1,390. Membership 18. 

Two plays were entered in the B.D.L. Festival— 
“Altar Piece’? by E. Levy, and “The Real John” by 
G. A. Hyde. With the latter we gained second place 
in the Preliminary Round at Leeds. Two plays were 
given in Holy Week—“‘Great Possessions” and “In 
Capernaum.” 

In the Summer an open-air play, ‘““The Red Falcon” 
was successfully presented. It was written specially 
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for the occasion, and was an eighteenth century costume 
play, written round the adventures of a girl highwayman 
oping horses and a thrilling balcony escape by 
ladder formed part of the production. Another open- 
air play “Robin Hood” was given later in the Summer 
also. Altogether a busy season. 
G. A. Hype, 


Producer. 


SHAW-CUM-DONNINGTON WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTE (BERKS.). 


Membership of Institute, 54. 

We were able to enter Thomas Hardy’s ““The Three 
Wayfarers” for the Community Theatre Festival in 
Newbury, with a mixed cast of eighteen. The judge 
oons of this choice as a really good Festival play. 

clothes and properties were home-made. The play 
was performed again in a garden in June with a curtain 
set. 

We entered a home-made Mime “Gossip Joan” in 
May, and ““The Bugginses Picnic” in December. 

Members are now working at a new one-act play 
“The Mother” for the Festival in March, and for the 
two-yearly Berks. W.I. County Competition. 

We take acting very seriously and shew great keenness 
in whatever we undertake, although our resources are 
very limited and our efforts necessarily simple. 

HELEN RosInson, 
Producer. 


SHEEPSCOMBE PLAYERS (GLOS.). 


This is a small Cotswold village of under 400 in- 
habitants. We have been running a Dramatic Club 
for 4 years with a membership of about 25. 

Last Winter we gave 4 plays: ““The Oak Chest,” 
“Old Man of the Sea,” “The Third Shot,” and “The 
Stolen Spell,”’ and in the Summer at a small Garden 
Féte we did the following three plays : “‘Arms and the 
Maid,” “The Wandering Scholar,” and “One of the 
Family.” 

We paint our own scenery and make all our dresses. 
But we labour under great difficulties as we have our 
winter performance in the Schoolroom and the stage 
has to be put up for the dress rehearsal and taken down 
again for school the next day and put up again for the 
performance. Our members are very keen and do the 
work cheerfully. 


SHIPLEY & COOLHAM 
AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY (SUSSEX). 


Our parish is a large one with a very scattered popula- 
tion and our members number twenty-five. 

On December 12th we presented a quadruple bill 
of three one-act plays, “The Oak Settle” by Harold 
Brighouse, “The Understudy” by Agnes M. Miall, 
and ‘“‘Playgoers” by the late Sir Arthur Pinero, and a 
revue sketch, “In an Office Corridor,” by M. Ward 
Fowler. 

We have only four male members so our productions 
have to be arranged accordingly. The plays chosen 
were admirable for our purpose, the first requiring 
only three males, the second none, and the third two. 

“The Understudy” is an unusually fine play for 
all women, with a good plot and opportunities for 
acting ability for the entire cast. 

The two charwomen, stout versus slim, are very 
entertaining in “In An Office Corridor.” 
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SILEBY DRAMA SOCIETY (LEICS.). 


Sileby is a village of about 4,500 population situated 
7 miles north of Leicester. Our membership at present 
is 15, but what we lack in numbers is made up for by 
the keenness of the members. Our first one-act play 
was produced in January, 1930. Since that time quite 
a number of plays have been produced including 
“The Happy Ending” by Ian Hay and “If Four Walls 
Told” by Edward Percy. Our activities during the 
last two years cover both Summer and Winter. We 
enter annually for the Leicestershire Rural Community 
Council’s Drama Festival and have succeeded in reaching 
the finals on two occasions. Our next play is “Out- 
ward Bound” and is being produced on January 30th 
and 31st. 

C. Dax. 


SOUTHWOLD PLAYERS (SUFFOLK). 


2,500 population (approximately). 40 members. 

The first production of the Southwold Players was 
given on April 21st, 1934, in the form of 4 one-act plays. 

These plays were “‘Calais to Dover,” a comedy by 
Gertrude Jennings, produced by E. Wright. “An 
Evening on Dartmoor,” a drama by Nell Munro, 
produced by Reginald Mumford. “Ebb Tide,” a 
thriller by Robert Lambert, produced by Enid Tooke. 
“The Heart of a Clown,” a fantasy by Constance P. 
Anderson, produced by Thomasine Clay. 

This varied programme was well received by a full 
house. 

The season was concluded by a performance of the 
Pantomime “Babes in the Wood,” in which over 30 
members appeared. 

The Pantomime was remarkable for the excellence of 
production under Reginald Mumford, of dancing taught 
by Geraldine Nash, and of Scenery and Dresses wr decom 
by Jack Denny. Three full houses on the 6th, 7th and 
8th of December and a matineé on the 8th, resulted in 
a fine financial success, and the high standard of the 
performance reflected great credit on the Society. 

Enrp TooKE, 
Secretary. 


STONHAM ASPAL (SUFFOLK). 


We crossed the border into Norfolk this summer, and 
produced an East Anglian version of the “‘Pied Piper’”’ 
at New Buckenham. This had been written and pro- 
duced by us several times a few years ago, both in our 
own village and in others that asked us to import it or 
produce it locally. We were fortunate in being lent 
a wonderful site at New Buckenham in the shape of a 
ruin of an ancient Norman castle with a deep moat 
for the Piper to pipe the rats into. We had about a 
hundred of the nad inhabitants to draw upon for 
caste, and tae help was given by everyone we met 
there. y sixpence was charged, but a substantial 
sum was made for the local Nursing Association. 

N. Huvupson, 
Secretary. 


STOWTING PLAYERS (KENT). 
No sub- 


Population 200. 
scription. 
Three performances of “‘Romeo and Juliet” 


Membership varies. 


were 
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given in February, 1934. A criticism by Mr. Percy 
Allen appeared in the April number of “Drama.” 

The question “Should women act men’s parts ?”” is 
so often and so hotly discussed, that I venture to give 
the following extract from the above criticism.— 

“When I discovered that the performance I had come 
to see was “Romeo and Juliet” with a cast composed 
almost exclusively of women, I supposed that I might 
be facing something of an ordeal. Imagine my pleasure 
therefore when, before the curtain had been raised a 
quarter of an hour, I found myself gripped and held by 
a production of which the merits quite overcame the 
faults. At the close I was more moved than I have been 
by many a professional interpretation of this drama of 
star-crossed lovers.” 

The cast consisted of twelve women and a boy. 
The Players are now rehearsing “Thread o’ Scarlet” 
with a cast of six men, to be produced at Christmas, 
and “Henry VIII” with an all-women cast, to be pro- 
duced, we hope, in April. 

B. M. JENKIN, 
Producer. 


THE STREET PLAYERS (SOMERSET). 
Population 5,000. Membership 59. Acting Mem- 
bers, 20. 

Plays produced: December 1933—“You never can 
Tell,” by George Bernard Shaw. October 1934— 
“The School for Scandal,” by R. B. Sheridan. March 
1934, entered for the ‘Somerset Rural Community 
Drama Festival an original one-act comedy, entitled 
“Stars and Strikes” by Raymond Latcham (a member of 
the Street Players) which obtained 2nd place in the 
Competition. In the production of the “School for 
Scandal,” one set scene was used throughout, with 
variations of arrangement, and furniture for the seven 
scenes which the play requires. 

LauRENCE HousMAN, 
Producer. 


SUMMERBRIDGE VILLAGE PLAYERS 
(YORKS,). 


Our second year of activity has passed very well. 
Our membership is steadily increasing and our audiences 
larger, and whereas two years ago we only gave a one 
night production we are now giving three nights. 
For a village in a Yorkshire dale I think this growth is 
very gratifying and our listeners are now takingmore 
interest in the play as a whole and not in the players as 
recognised individuals. 

We have held several Play-readings and were very 
lucky to have a very splendid lecture from Mr. Hubert 
Wood 

Our membership is about thirty and we are forming 
a class for a drama course to be conducted by the 
Yorkshire Rural Community Council. Two of the 
members attended the Drama School at Buxton (Whit- 
suntide) where they had a most enjoyable and profitable 
week-end. 

We have given two productions this year. ‘Rookery 
Nook” and “Tilly of Bloomsbury,” and we also entered 
the Yorkshire Women’s Institute Festival where we 
performed “Riders to the Sea.” 

F. Mary Git, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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TEMPLE EWELL PLAYERS (KENT). 


Population, 969. Membership, 22. 

In March, 1934, we gave a performance, repeating 
by request “The Other Wise Man” followed by “The 
Princess and the Woodcutter” and “Followers.” 

In October we began rehearsals for a performance 
on December 12th, when we gave four short plays— 
“Midsummer Eve” written by M. L. Kendall, a member 
of the Society, ““Mockbeggars,”’ “Mr. Sampson” and 
“Them Banns.”” We are already busy with rehearsals 
for “‘Daddy Longlegs” to be given in March. 

Five members attended a Short Course on Play 
Production given by Miss Oughton in Dover. 

Three of our members and three members of the 
Temple Ewell W.I. entered for the Group Drama 
Festival held in Folkestone on November 28th. 

MARGARET JOHNSON, 
Producer. 


TIDEBROOK AND BEECH HILL WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTE (SUSSEX). 


Membership of Institute, 71. 

The chief dramatic work this year was the part our 
Institute took in the Community performance of 
Shakespeare’s ““Merchant of Venice” by the E.S.F.W.I. 
As an introduction to this a reading circle was formed 
early in the year, culminating in a public reading of the 
play in March, in which Wadhurst and Ticehurst W.I. 
also took part. In this way interest was aroused in 
the forthcoming performance of the play in June. 
Wadhurst was chosen as one of the three centres, and 
seven Institutes took part. Our Institute presented 
Act IV (the Trial Scene), and also played in several 
shorter scenes in conjunction with Wadhurst. Alto- 
gether a very good and interesting performance was 
given in the Memorial Hall, and to a large and ap- 
preciative audience. 

In May Mrs. Godwin King gave us a talk on 
“Miming,” and in October Mrs. Ford a lecture on 
“Voice Production and Gesture,” with illustrations. 

BEVAN, 
Hon. Secretary. 


ULEY VILLAGE PLAYERS (GLOS.). 


The Uley Village Players are now starting their 
15th year of work. 

Last Winter they gave ten performances of “The 
Tragedy of Nan” by kind permission of Mr. Masefleld 
in various towns and villages in the county in aid of 
the Pauntley Home for Young Wayfarers. 

With the last act of this play they won a Gold Star 
Certificate at the Preliminary V.D.S. Festival at Glou- 
cester and were sent to Bristol to compete in the Western 
Area Final. 

During the Summer two open-air performances of 
Sheridan’s ““Trip to Scarborough” were given. 

In November they were asked by the R.C.C. to 
demonstrate in Gloucester at a lecture on Social Service 
given by Professor Morgan of Hull. and gave the last 
scene from “Othello.” 

Mr. Norman Marshall asked for a short article on 
how the Uley Players were trained and this was 
published in the October Number of “The Village.” 

The Players are now busy producing their first 
Pantomime. 

A. B. PxHi.urpes, 
Producer C> Secretary. 
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VICTORY VI (SEA RANGER COMPANY) 
(LONDON). 


Membership, 10. 

This Society is a small one, being composed of a few 
members of the Sea Ranger Company who are es- 
pecially interested in Drama. 

For the past two years they have taken part in the 
Camberwell and Lambeth Ranger Dramatic Society 
Festival, and last year their seulienten of “The Price 
of Coal” by Harold Brighouse, gained them second 
place in this competition. 

During the year the members have met together for 
play readings, feeling that they would thus be able to 
study plays that they are unable to perform owing to 
the limitations of an “all woman” membership. 

They are now working hard to compete in the 
Girl Guide All London Dramatic Festival and the 
Camberwell and Lambeth Ranger Dramatic Society 
Festival. 

The dramatic work of this Company is comparatively 
New since it is not of course their main activity. There 
is however, considerable interest in Drama, and it is 
hoped that a play will be produced for Company Funds 


in the Summer. 
B. M. Bor.ey, 
Producer. 


“THE BORDERERS” DRAMATIC SOCIETY, 
WATLINGTON & STOKENCHURCH. 


We are a new Society only founded in the Autumn 
of 1933, and as our members come from the borders 
of Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire we have chosen 
this name. In the Spring of 1934 we produced an 
original play by M. Ashworth called “The Eve of 
Chalgrove.” It was somewhat of an undertaking 
because although it was especially written for us, it 
had a cast of no less than seventeen. Its period was 
that of the Civil War in 1643. It was founded on a bit 
of local history and most of the characters were 
authentic. 

It was entered for the Oxford Rural Community 
Council Drama Festival and we were one of the four 
Societies to receive the Judge’s “‘A” Certificate. 

This Autumn Miss Ashworth has written us another 
play which we have entered for the British Drama 
League Festival. 

Mary Mosc, 
Secretary. 


WEMBLEY WOMEN’S INSTITUTE DRAMA 
CLUB (MIDDLESEX). 


Membership, 17 women. 
In February we entered for the B.D.L. Festival with 
a new play for 7 women called ““The Fugitive” by Miss 
Phoebe Rees. 
At our W.I. Meeting in April we gave two mimes— 
“The Sleeping Princess” and “The Dumb Wife.” 
Then, early in October “As You Like It” was given 
on two evenings. We were greatly helped in this 
production by members of our choir, who undertook 
the singing in the forest scenes. 
In November we entered for the Middlesex Federa- 
tion Competition with a scene from “Hamlet.” 
Our great difficulty is in finding fresh plays (other 
than one-acts) for an all-women society. 
Liry E. PARKER, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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WHALLEY PLAYERS (LANCASHIRE). 


Population, 2,000. Membership, 35. 

The Whalley Players produced “A Symphony in 
Two Flats” by Ivor Novello on March goth and 1oth 
1934. ‘The play was produced by Mrs. Phyllis Smith 
of Accrington and the players did justice to her coaching 
by giving an excellent performance which was highly 
appreciated by the audience. 

The scenery was again planned and supervised by 
the President, Miss D. M. Taylor, to whom the members 
are greatly indebted for the yer te settings in which 
they acted. The changes in scenes were specially 
rehearsed and the quick changes between the flats 
showed excellent work behind. A sum of £121 was 
distributed to charities as a result of the two per- 
formances. This year “Autumn Crocus” by C. L 
Anthony has been chosen. 

E, C. MircHett, 
Hon. Secretary. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S PLAYERS, WILLINGALE 
(ESSEX). 


These village players decided to perform Martin 
Browne’s “Christmas Story in Mime”’ for the second 
time in succession. They all worked hard to make 
the setting more beautiful than in the previous year ; 
that they succeeded in some measure at least, is I think 
confirmed by the following words, which are taken 
from an article written for the “Essex Review” by an 
experienced critic, who came many miles to see the 
little play..... “It made one rub one’s eyes, in this 
year of grace 1934, to pass out of the storm of a January 
night into the peace of a little 14th century church 
in a tiny village nine miles from everywhere, and find 
a miracle play proceeding as devoutly and naively as 
in the days when such were first written, and as perfect 
in its way as the great Oberammergau Passion Play is 
in its own. I have seen yy nativity plays, but I 
have never been as moved as I was by these simple 
village folk....... i 

Lrz1an M. FRANKLIN. 








DRAMA ADVISERS. 


We hope to repeat at other schools the informal 
discussion on the artistic development of the drama in 
the villages which was held last year at Scarborough. 
It is at such schools that the village producers, infected 
by the enthusiasm of their fellow-students, can for a 
while forget the limitations of their work, and allow 
their ambition to grow. And when they get back, 
they find themselves attempting the impossible, and 
often making it possible. 


PERSONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION 
FROM I4TH JAN., 1934 TO 14TH JAN., 1935. 





Atkins, Miss ae oe nate os Se % 
Beatty, Mrs. ee en as a 4 SS 
Bellamy, Mrs... ie ae << £0 © 
Bond, Mrs. fas ote sen «<< 2 © 
Bosanquet, Mrs. ... es = cw oS 
Bottomley, Dr. Gordon — oa 2:e 
Brooks, Miss A. ... re wis o- we § 
Buchan, Mrs. John a cee << Se 6 
Buxton, Lady Noel oes ware a £ oe 
Chamberlain, Miss or Fe ow 5 oS 
Coode, Mrs. wis eae = a 3-65 
Coryton, Miss... as sae oe ee SS 
Edwards, Mrs. . eae «<> 1 © 
Harris-St. John, Mrs. (2 years) fas ~. wo 
Henderson, Mrs. oe we 1 G 
Holland- Martin, i re ast -- 10 6 
Hoyle, Mrs. wae aes ome «- 1 © 
Ince, Mrs. sa ate au 5 0 
Jackson, Sir Barry one ae —< 10 © 
Jenkinson, Miss M. id aie a» 10 6 
Kelly, A. M., Esq. ae are it @ @ 
Kelly, Miss D.... ue “ —f F © 
Lee, Mrs. _ .  ¢ © 
Fuller-Maitland, J. A, Esq. ee «wt FO 
Mapleton, Miss... ea - se 6 
Mathews, Mrs. ste a te 
Morgan, "Principal A. E. = << fo 
Pakington, The Hon. Mary ma + a © 
Palmer, Mrs. ees a a 
Proctor, Miss J. rae a <« es 
Radcliffe, Mrs. = es tt 2 2 
Radford, Miss Cecily... oe - 6 
Robson, Mrs. aes es at - wo 6 
Rogers, Mrs. wae wai st sk @ 2 
Rome, Miss oe act oom —t & © 
Scrutton, Mrs. J. H. aie gus ut 2 @ 
Smith, Mrs. Ronald ae a <a aa = 
Sperling, Mrs... ie = wf 6 0 
Tregoning, Miss ... ree aoe «ot 8 © 
Turner, Mrs. Lovett eae ete “as 5 0 
Verrall, Miss T. ... er = x». 1 SG 
Waddon-Martyn, Mrs. ... ine <- t © 
Worsley, Miss A. ame _ as 2% 

£28 19 0 


N.B.—This list does not include those who pay 
one joint subscription to the British Drama League 
and Village Drama Section. 








MARIONETTES. 


We have at times been asked for information about 
marionettes, and are glad now to be able to recommend 
performances by an excellent travelling marionette 
theatre, and also classes in marionette-making. 

In this connection we can also recommend the 
British Model Theatre Guild, Secretary Mr. Seymour 
Marks, 65, Hosack Road, Upper Tooting, London, 
S.W. 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


INCORPORATING 
THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


President: 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
Chairman of the Council: 
VISCOUNT ESHER 
Director: GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 
Hon. Treasurer: ALEC REA. 
MSS. for publication in DRAMA ill be considered 
if accompanied by stamps for return if unsuitable, 
All enquiries should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary 


at the Office of the League, 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: TempLe Bar 8507-8. 





Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 
accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in signed articles printed in this Journal. 





PP presenting our readers with the annual 
“Double Village Drama Number,” we 
can well pay tribute to the energy and en- 
thusiasm which from small beginnings has 
created the movement which this issue of 
“Drama” describes. This result is largely due 
to the initiative of Miss Mary Kelly whose 
Village Drama Society, founded in 1918, was 
the only organisation exclusively concerned 
with Village work. At the same time the 
British Drama League, of course, was well 
aware of the possibilities of the rural theatre, 
and did much to promote the tnovement. 
Then the idea was taken up by the 
Federation of Women’s Institutes and, later, 
by the Rural Community Councils, many 
of which established special Drama Com- 
mittees. The Festival has also contributed 
a much-needed stimulus in the direction 
of a higher standard of artistic effort. 
These many forces at work, now focused 
happily by the amalgamation of the Village 
Drama Society and the British Drama League, 
are surely bringing into being a period of 
vital growth in English rural drama. 
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Once more we would remind our readers 
that the question of Entertainment Tax may 
figure importantly in the new Budget. Some 
disappointment will have been felt that no 
alleviation was forthcoming last year, in spite 
of the pressure brought to bear by the Stage 
and Allied Arts Defence League. Never- 
theless, the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
then make a definite announcement of his 
sympathy with the proposals of that League, 
and intimated his agreement with the view 
that the theatre was suffering hardship and that 
he would wish to alleviate that hardship at 
the first possible opportunity. Therefore, 
our readers are again invited to communicate 
with their Members of Parliament or with the 
Chancellor himself, invoking his sympathy 
and reminding him of his promise. 


a 


Meanwhile, exemption from tax on educa- 
tional grounds which was successfully won by 
the Old Vic and Sadlers Wells combination 
has been a fortunate precedent. The Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford has now received exemp- 
tion, and we have news of several amateur 
theatres which have qualified in the same way. 
Certain conditions have, naturally, to be ful- 
filled, and it must not be thought that any 
Society that puts on a play by Shakespeare now 
and again can qualify for exemption. One of 
the latest amateur theatres to secure relief is 
the Huddersfield Thespians who are registered 
under the Friendly Societies’ Act, and are 
thus in a good position to claim the benefits 
allowed under the condition of no-profit- 
making. 

a 


A sad story has reached us from a town in 
the Midlands. A supposed enthusiast for 
the drama came to this town with the alleged 
object of founding a Repertory Theatre. A 
large number of guinea subscribers were 
secured, a Company engaged and a substantial 
sum paid for the training of a student. A 
play was rehearsed and the season started. 
At the end of the first week the promoter 
absconded taking all the money with him and 
leaving a large number of debts. Members 
of the League are therefore warned to make 
enquiries before putting their trust in strangers 
however praiseworthy may seem their inten- 
tions. 
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RECENT BOOKS 






Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“The Study of Drama.” By Harley Granville- 
Barker. University Press, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

“The Costume Book.” By Mrs. Nesfield Cookson. 
Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

“Manners and Movements in Costume Plays.” By 
Isabel Chisman and Hester E. Raven-Hart. Year 
Book Press. 3s. 6d. 

“Lamb’s ‘Barbara S—’.” By L. E. Holman. 
Methuen. 6s. 

“Shelley.” By William Good-Child. Blackwell. 6s. 

“Six Soviet Plays.” Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

“Colonel Wotherspoon, and other plays.” By 
James Bridie. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

“Will No Man Understand ?” By Henry Norman. 
Duckworth. 33s. 6d. 

“His Star.” By Mrs. Arthur Stallard. Elliot 
Stock. 2s. 6d. 


“Agrippina.” By Francis A. Evelyn. Heath Cran- 
ton. 28. 

“A Present from Margate.” By Ian Hay and 
A. E. W. Mason. French. 2s. 6d 


“Tvory Under Glass.” By Margaret H. Macnair. 
Moray Press. 3s. 6d. 

‘Marionettes and how to make them.” By Jan 
Bussell and Ann Hogarth. Pepler & Sewell. 1s. 6d. 


‘THE lecture on “The Study of Drama” given by 
Mr. Harley Granville-Barker at Cambridge last 
August, is now published with additional notes. The 
result is a book which, despite its diminutive size, is 
packed with penetrating brilliance. Pointing out that 
it has taken about three hundred years for drama once 
more to become a national art, the author leaves scarcely 
any aspect of the theatre untouched, and the notes at 
the end amplify (if they sometimes slightly weaken) the 
arguments. Mr. Granville-Barker has some harsh 
things to say about those “heretics” who would exalt 
the theatre at the expense of the drama (and the fact that 
Cambridge itself has been the scene of some of these 
experiments must have lent an added piquancy to the 
denunciation) ; and rightly pours scorn on some of 
the absurd travesties of classic drama which have 
disgraced modern “‘progressive” theatres. Still, when 
Mr. Granville-Barker later states that we ought not to 
think of the drama and the theatre apart, he is perilously 
near some of the theories he dislikes, and his course of 
“lively study,” although based on the soundest prin- 
ciples and an especial awareness of the danger of “‘the 
glamour and the glory of the art,” is likely to have its 
own dangers of lifelessness and "dulness. In general, 
despite undoubted dangers of distraction and — 
the amateur movement has shown that the more peo 
come to grips, even temporarily, with the com i 
art of the theatre, the more are they likely war to 
appreciate it; practice may not make for perfection, 
but it usually’ makes for understanding. In the notes, 
the author deals with the more pressing problems of 
the times, and gives a very amusing account of the 
absurd “Sunday Entertainments Bill,” and, among other 
things, quietly and effectively demolishes some of the 
grosser absurdities of Freudianism. Earlier in the 
book Mr. Granville-Barker says that if the sixteenth- 
century Humanists had but preferred Shakespeare to 
Seneca, the history of England itself might have been 
different. Now, we who love the theatre are in a more 


serious case, for if our theatre managers had preferred 
“The Voysey Inheritance” to “A Little Bit of Fluff” 
the history of our theatre would have been more than 
a little different ! 

It would appear that one day amateur producers and 
designers will have no excuse for undistinguished and 
slip-shod work, so many are the books published on 
all aspects of play presentation. Also, there may come 
a time when all that a new book can do is to repeat 
what has already been exhaustively dealt with in pre- 
vious treatises. But that stage has not yet been reached, 
and the two books on costume in this month’s list 
are each of value in their particular line. Mrs. Nesfield 
Cookson in ““The Costume Book” states that she has 

not attempted a history of costume ; but the interesting 
and varied information in each chapter virtually 
amounts to an admirably concise history, and includes 
all those things which often constitute a sudden and 
awkward problem—such as the dress of yokels, minor 
officials and servants, the ruffs, shoes, boots, head- 
dresses and the surprisingly numerous acessories of 
the simplest costume play. The final chapters on 
designing and making of stage costumes add value to a 
book which should be read by all producers and ward- 
robe mistresses. The illustrations are not so satis- 
factory ; although copious, they tend to be somewhat 
insignificant an characterless. “Manners and Move- 
ments in Costume Plays” by Miss Isabel Chisman and 
Miss Hester E, Raven-Hart, is a more unusual book, 
and, like the larger volume, is ‘full of the kind of informa- 
tion which is constantly required and not always easy 
to obtain. The ceremonial and behaviour of different 
periods and countries is delightfully described, as well 

as the management of costumes, weapons, canes, fans, 
the conduct of duels, wrestling matches, trials, the 
serving of meals and the technique of famous dances. 
Armed with these two volumes amateur producers need 
fear less than ever the production of costume plays of 
any a? and on any scale. 

Mr. L. E. Holman in “Lamb’s ‘Barbara S—’ ” tells 
the story of the only woman, besides his tragic sister, 
Mary, who appears to have had a definite effect upon 
Lamb’s life—definite enough to cause a hesitating 
proposal which was tactfully refused. But however 
interesting it may be to admirers of Lamb, the life of 
Fanny Kelly does not seem to provide much new material 
either for the study of Lamb or the theatre of his time. 
She appears to have been an amiable, accomplished 
woman, who “but for one episode” (this episode being 
the arrival of a daughter) belonged to the “virtuous 
minority”’ of actresses of the time. It is a slight book, 
but would have been more effective had it been com- 
— into as small a space as the Essay which furnishes 
the title. 

The Foreword to Mr. William Goodchild’s chronicle 
play “‘Shelley’’ shows how much the author has studied 
the complex character of the poet and the eventful 
years from 1811 to 1822; and the result of this study 
is shown time and again in the play which follows, and, 
even more, in the excellent notes which preface most 
of the scenes. These notes are, unfortunately, too 
detailed to be printed on a programme, and, in conse- 
quence, the play is likely to loose in texture and contin- 
uity. But, although long, and inevitably introducing 
many characters, it is a workmanlike, interesting play, 
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managing to present a credible and sympathetic portrait 
of the poet, his friends, his enemies and the conservative 
but not entirely hopeless times in which he lived. 

To deal with a batch of Soviet Plays is not an easy 
matter. They are, in general, further removed in form 
and substance from what constitutes a play in the opinion 
of most of the world’s playgoers than, say, the now 
fashionable Chinese Convention. Propaganda, stark 
and insistent, rules with an iron hand, and no “‘devia- 
tions” are allowed the playwright. Also, despite 
references to humour in various prefaces, it is often 
difficult to believe that either authors or audiences 
have a vestige of humour in their composition, other- 
wise such dreary propogandist diagrams would never 
be allowed to pass as plays. On the other hand, 
almost everyone who comes in actual contact with the 
Russian theatre waxes enthusiastic, and in the volume 
“Six Soviet Plays,’’ Mr. Elmer Rice, in his introduction, 
speaks of the Soviet Theatre as the most interesting in 
the world, stating that it is impossible to convey to 
anyone who has not seen it a sense of the excitement 
it conveys. Certainly, in the plays which follow there 
are extremely exciting moments—the terrible peasant 
scenes in “Bread,” and some of the crowd scenes in 
“Tempo,” for instance. Also, in “Fear,” in “Inga” 
(with its beautiful ending), and in “The Days of the 
Turbins,” (the only play in the six which suggests 
hopes, fears and ideals akin to ours) there are interesting 
character studies. ‘The farce, “Squaring the Circle”— 
which Mr. Rice considers to be reminiscent of the work 
of Mr. Noel Coward—is introduced to lighten our 
darkness a little. But however attractive the strange, 
new world presented in these plays may be to some 
people, it is to be hoped that our dramatists will never 
be commanded by the State to write similar dramas 
for the edification of English audiences. It is a pity 
that the publishers of this volume have not thought 
fit to put the name of the play at the head of each page ; 
especially in a series of foreign plays such a consideration 
is necessary for reference. 

The four plays by Mr. James Bridie present once 
more the mixture of eccentricity and genius which is 
the distinguishing feature of most of his work. It 
would appear that when Mr. Bridie is writing a play, 
any idea which pleases him, either for an incident, a 
title, or a character, is popped in whether appropriate 
or not. The result is a series of plays which, however 
formless, are full of surprises, and constantly enlarge 
the boundaries of playwriting for lesser dramatists. 
Of these four the author tells us that the last, ““The Girl 
who did not want to go to Kuala Lumpur,” will be 
almost unintelligible to anyone unfamiliar with High- 
land drama and romance. Despite this warning the 
present writer had the temerity to enjoy it the most. 
“Colonel Wotherspoon” is the irrelevant title of an 
amusing story of the uncertainties and contradictions 
of the literary world; and ““The Dancing Bear” a 
rather confused satire on another facet of the same life 
—the lionising of an unfortunate poet. The least 
interesting is ‘‘What it is to be Young,” which, despite 
Mr. Bridies’ sense of character, manages to be tedious 
—thus achieving the greatest surprise of the book. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, who contributes a letter full of 
expert criticism to Sir Henry Norman’s play “Will 
No Man Understand 2?” considers the play ought to 
be acted. After such a recommendation it probably 
will be, although it is difficult to see that the play has 
much chance of success. It is based on the theory 
that coquetry is the most satisfying aspect of love 
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(a theory which few men will be prepared to under- 
stand!), and proceeds to expound this at some length, 
Unfortunately, the exposition, despite a good many 
very wise observations, is not remarkably convincing, 

“His Star” is a Nativity Play of unusual length (al- 
though it is possible to divide it) ; a complete perform- 
ance would take a whole evening. The authoress, 
Mrs. Arthur Stallard, has therefore been at pains to 
fill the play with detail, obviously based on considerable 
knowledge of the history and traditions of the period, 
and much of which is both new and interesting. It 
is not a wholly successful experiment ; possibly it is 
more arresting when furthest away from the central 
theme ; but most of the incidents are presented ef- 
fectively, and some of the character drawing is good, 
“Agrippina” is a tragedy of the court of Nero, written 
in melodramatic style, but managing to avoid the usual 
dullness of modern classical tragedies. The fault with 
this, and other plays of the same type, is that the period 
and its attendant triumphs and disasters appears to 
obliterate all character drawing except the simplest 
statement of historical or traditional characteristics. 

“A Present from Margate” is the appropriate but 
feeble title for an ingenious play which suffers from the 
fact that the most amusing incident, the visit of the 
Duchess to Margate, takes place during an interval, 
and the resultant complications are frequently more 
elaborate than entertaining. “Ivory Under Glass” is 
a collection of tiny pieces by Mrs. Margaret H. Macnair. 
After three plays for children the authoress gives us 
a series of sketches, duologues and monologues, all of 
them intended to be amusing. Some of them are; 
especially “Bringing up Wee Tommy” and “Mons 
and Meg go to the Isle of Man.” Many of them will, 
no doubt, be seized upon with delight by people given 
to recitations, but it is a delight we are unable to share. 

‘Marionettes and how to make them”’ is a little book 
filled with information on the art and craft of puppetry, 
although those who, filled with zeal, set out to make 
and manage puppets according to this book will hardly 
find it so simple a matter as Jan Bussell and Ann 
Hogarth would have us believe. 








“CYRANO” AT WHITGIFT SCHOOL. 


Whitgift School is to be congratulated on its enter- 
prise and courage in producing Rostand’s “‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac” which was very successfully performed by 
a cast of the boys on December 18th and 19th. Great 
pains had been taken to do justice to the play by con- 
centrating on a high standard of ensemble and scenic, 
lighting, and costume effects, rather than on an exhibi- 
tion of individual talent. Cyrano, nevertheless, is 
bound to dominate, and J. R. R. Ray distinguished 
himself in the part by his gallant bearing, restrained but 
clear enunciation, and imaginative description of his 
descent from the moon. E. A. Finch made a charming 
Roxane. 

G. B. 
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THE THREE UNITIES 


By Angus Wilson 


| grapes to this mysterious trinity 
are common among the more erudite 
dramatic critics, and ate liable to cause per- 
plexity in the mind of the ordinary reader. 
What are they ? They are nothing more ab- 
struse than three rules for play-construction 
which were very popular in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The first, the Unity of Place, ordered that the 
action of a play should unfold in one place only. 
The second, the Unity of Time, that it should 
occupy not more than twenty-four hours. 
And the third, the Unity of Action, that it should 
deal with one main theme and no other. The 
last is, of course, a canon which applies to all 
works of art, ancient and modern, and is 
consequently of iess historic interest than its 
companions. 

The Greeks were the first practitioners. 
The action of their dramas w2s bound to 
remain in one spot, because of the presence of 
a chorus which sung comments upon the 
events and could not be moved about. For 
the same reason, the story had to occupy a 
period of time which was the same as that of 
the performance. But because of this accident, 
later critics, particularly Aristotle, imagined 
that no play could have any value which did 
not conform to these aesthetic laws. Yet even 
they were obliged to extend the original time- 
limit to twelve or twenty-four hours. 

The Age of Dryden, with its fondness for 
classic form, saw the Unities at the height of 
their glory. In France especially, the great 
tragic dramatists seemed to delight in them. 
Practically all the plays of Racine and Corneille 
are constructed in strict conformity with the 
rules, and there is no doubt that these writers 
benefited greatly from the stern discipline. 
Their work has an austere simplicity and a 
restrained power which would have been far 
less impressive if the mould had not been so 
exacting ; even now the French prefer their 
drama as nearly cut to the ancient pattern as 
is reasonably possible. 

In England, on the other hand, the Unities 
had a more precarious hold. Ben Jonson 
was an enthusiast, and Sir Philip Sydney had 
poured scorn upon transgressors, but these 
two unfortunate classicists were completely 
overwhelmed by the turbulent genius of 


Shakespeare. It is inconceivable that Shakes- 
peare was ignorant of the rules, though 
niggling scholars of the Augustan Age pointed 
with pity to the gap of sixteen years in “The 
Winter’s Tale,” forgetting that when the 
dreadful barbarian had a story which was 
compact, as in “The Tempest,” he could be as 
economical of time and scene as the best of 
them. 

Shakespeare’s influence was so powerful 
that Dryden, despite his leanings towards 
regularity, sometimes conformed in his dramas 
and sometimes did not. Neither the looseness 
of the Elizabethans nor the rigidity of the 
Neo-Classicists appealed to his common sense 
and his love of form; in his “Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy,” he gives each side its due, and plumps 
for neither. The theory dragged out a thin 
existence in English drama till about the end 
of the eighteenth century, but in comparison 
with its vigorous growth in France, it was but 
a sickly plant in our soil. 

Nowadays, time and place are not primary 
considerations in the making of a play—action 
alone comes under the strong hand of Unity 
—but every dramatist knows that there is a 
definite aesthetic advantage to be gained by 
keeping his action from wandering over years 
and continents ; while managers and stage- 
hands will smile upon him if the programme 
says: “Acts I, II, and III,—The Study.” 








ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HENLEY. 
* HAMLET.”’ 


The Periam Society (Royal Grammar School, Henley 
on Thames) this term achieved a signal success in 
“‘Hamlet,”’ its second Shakespearean production. 

The whole production was characterised by its origin- 
ality and freedom from the ties of tradition. A low 
platform, backstage, behind a central arch in stone grey, 
and curtains of hessian provided a permanent set, 
against which the costumes (which, except for those 
of the travelling players, which were of red, blue and 
gold, were entirely black and white) were most striking. 
The producer (Mr. D. W. Phillips) relied on lighting 
for most of his effects, several of these being most happy. 

Among a cast which made a magnificent attempt at 
its Herculean task, specially worthy of mention are 
J. Spackman, whose Hamlet was an original inter- 
pretation, and the delightfully fussy, garrulous yet 
strangely lovable Polonius of R. Rhys-Jones. 
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THIRTEEN SCOTTISH PLAYS 


THIRTEEN SCOTTISH 
PLAYS 


Reviewed by Mary Wilde 


“Visitors at Birkenbrae,”” by Margaret Watt ; “Real 
Champagne,” by J. Storer Clouston; ‘“‘Winter’s 
Cramp,” by Barbara Dickson; “The Mistress 0” 
Greenbyres,” by Joe Corrie; “Pedigrees and Pies,” 
by William Gallacher ; “‘Sentenced to Matrimony,” by 
D. Gordon Wright; “Trade Union,” by Hal D. 
Stewart ; “Her Ain Sel’,” by Edith Brand Hannah ; 
“Clothes Do Make a Difference,” by Christine Orr ; 
“Storm Island,” by J. W. Herries ; “‘Salmon Poachers,” 
by Joe Corrie ; “The Grass Widow’s Children,” by 
W. Templeton Law ; “Yellow Leaf,” by Philip Blair ; 
(Brown, Son and Ferguson, ts. each). 


HERE is no strikingly original idea in any of these 

plays, though some contain good material. The first 
four of them have a farmhouse setting. “Visitors at 
Birkenbrae” is in very broad Scots dialect. It has 
much wisdom and wit and won the Anstruther-Grey 
Cup in Glasgow this year. ‘Real Champagne”’ is far 
less lively than its title. The dialogue is poor and the 
plot is about a letter put in the wrong envelope which 
enables the farmer to score off hisenemy. In “Winter’s 
Cramp” there is an amusing situation where an authoress 
is mistaken for an escaped lunatic. ‘The Mistress of 
Greenbyres” concerns an up-to-date farmer’s wife who 
scandalises the village with her all-electric farmhouse 
and modern ways. The pert servant is an impossible 
creation, there is no dramatic impulse, but the dialogue 
is humorous. 

The next three plays end with marriage bells. 
“Pedigrees and Pies” is about a stiff-necked father 
who doesn’t want to part with his daughter, but is won 
over when the mother sings a song she sang when they 
were courting. Would this familiar stage trick ever 
work in real life? With “Sentenced to Matrimony” 
we come nearer to truth and see how a man’s sisters 
try to manoeuvre him away from the woman of his 
choice—but unsuccessfully. Very entertaining dia- 
logue and a satisfying conclusion. “Trade Union” 
rouses expectation hom the start, has a firm plot, and 
some very clear-cut characters. Good comedy. 

Now for two plays about women who get rid of 
their repressions. “Her Ain Sel’”’ shows how a girl, 
defrauded of her inheritance, gets possession of her 
father’s will and secures her rights. Short, easy to 
act and stage, not very amusingly written, but it won a 
prize in the S.W.R.I. competition. “Clothes Do 
Make a Difference” has a scene in which amateurs are 
rehearsing a costume play. The producer suddenly 
has to play the part ls highwayman, and discovers 
in man’s clothing power to assert himself and find 
freedom. ‘This play must make a strong appeal to 
women of Spirit—others too, perhaps. 

A “mystery room” in an old castle is the scene in 
“Storm Island.” During a ball the young laird goes 
to it, finds a fateful chair, receives a strange young 
woman, who leads him off to the happy island. He 
is found dead in the chair. The scene casts a spell 
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over the imagination, but the conclusion is evident 
from the moment the curtain rises. ‘‘Salmon Poachers” 
needs little explanation. There is one interesting 
character, a -wit who is wise when he wants to be, 
But note; a real live baby is needed to cry when a 
cold salmon is hidden in its cradle. I am defeated by 
“The Grass Widow’s Children,” which is called an 
allegory ; but I found neither story nor hidden meaning 
in it, and I do not know whether the widow is alive or 
dead, though she appears and talks. ‘Yellow Leaf” 
has two extremely well-drawn characters, a blacksmith 
and his wife. They give a chance for good acting and 
make the play. The dialogue is exceptionally good 
and shows an unwavering sense of direction. 








HIC LABOR, HOC OPUS 
EST 


By Horace Twilley 


When, a month or so ago, 
I was questioned, “‘Do you know 
“Any fellow who will undertake the job of play 
producer ?”” 
I suggested three or four 
Who had done the job before : 
But my enemies (they must have been) responded 
“Why not you, sir?” 


So I carried home the play ; 
Read it through and through all day ; 
Marked the entrances and exits; stress, and pause, 
and intonation. 
In the evening I began 
On Act One ; —and drew a plan. 
For a play upon a tiny stage requires re-adaptation. 


I'd one entrance—on the “Left.” 
Of a “‘Right”’ I was bereft | 
I could only have one window. 
had decided 
That—alas |—he needed three 
Having each a bal-co-nee !) 
Scarce did Phaeton rue his harshness with the fervency 
that I did. 


(Though the author 


My Stage-Manager, perplexed, 
One day murmured, ‘‘Don’t be vexed, 
“But I have to go to Birmingham on business very 
pressing.” 
And ’twas left at length to me 
To perform the work of three : 
S-M, Prop-man, and Producer! It was tiresome, 
sad, distressing. 
So of “Props” I made a list. 
Not an item must be missed. 
Next the “‘Noises off’’—Bells ; Door-bangs ; Howling 
Wind ; Rain; Lightning ; Thunder. 
After these, 1 wanted “Lights.” 
—Blues and Ambers, Reds and Whites— 
For the “‘Battens” up above us, and for “Floats” and 
“Lengths” down under. 





We 











SCENE FROM ** THE GHOST TRAIN’ BY 
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HIC LABOR, HOC OPUS EST 


The Rehearsals ? Not a word! 
Have you, Reader, ever heard 
Of the Company (’twas in a dream) who all turned up 
together ? 
E. wired “I’m in Town to-day.” 
“{” phoned P., “have got to play 
“In a foursome up in Sheffield |” 
blamed the “‘weather.” 


Miss X. wrote and 


Dress-Rehearsal came at last. 
Were my misadventures past ? 
Oh, Melpomene! The Band had struck! No violin 
nor ’cello! 
And I’d visioned tambourines, 
Castanets. (Between the scenes 
To preserve my cherished “‘atmosphere”) Alack! 
Unlucky fellow |! 


So we reached the great “First Night.” 


Everything—I hoped !—was right. 
Tell me, O Olympian critics ; you with tempers so 
uncertain, 


Did Act One appeal to you ? 
Or the setting for Act Two? 
Was there much wrong with the Third Act? (No, 
*twas NOT an egg-proof curtain). 








TECHNICAL COLLEGE PLAYERS 
(WOLVERHAMPTON). 


On December 28th and 29th in the College Theatre 
Technical College Players gave performances of “And 
Every Hill,” a new play in four acts by their own 
producer, H. Watton Clark. As would be expected, 
the play was excellently cast. Pace and attack were 
good and there was a high level of acting. G. W. 
Perry is to be commended on his work in the strenuous 
tole of “Anderson” and there was a polished per- 
formance from K. G. Kirkland as ‘“‘Stubbs.”? Others 
taking part were Charlotte Grey (Mrs. Haldon), Joyce 
Evans (Kate), Gwen Berryman (Madame), Dorothy 
Browne (Mademoiselle), Jean Hall (Margaret), J. B. 
Morris (Haldon), E. Wells (Major Empton), and 
C. A. Stevens (Turner). 

The Players have entered two tcams for the Festival, 
including a new play by H. Watton Clark, ““The Deal.” 


j. S. 


“THE NEW SHOP WINDOW.” 


A new professional organisation under the Presidency 
of Miss Yvonne Arnaud which has recently been 
formed under the name of The New Shop Window, is 
prepared to consider new full-length plays for a series 
of Dramatic Readings. The Vice-Presidents are 
Dame May Whitty and Mr. J. T. Grein, while Miss 
Anne Kennington, who is principally responsible for 
the new enterprise, is Chairman and Hon. Treasurer. 
Stamps to the value of 1s. 6d. should be enclosed with 
each MS. submitted, and addressed to the Secretary 
of The New Shop Window, Miss Stella Welchman, 
18, Harcourt Terracc, London, $.W.10. 


THE OLD GLENDALIANS. 


“A Hundred Years Old” by the Quintero 
brothers was performed at St. Michael at Bowes 
Parish Hall, London, on Saturday, December 15th. 
Arenales in spring-time! By what magic did this 
company transport us there so that we too lived 
through the scenes that came to life on the stage? 
Among the members of this wondet-working cast 
were—Mr. Bryan Clark, the centenarian Papa Juan 
to the life, with the outward signs of old age, his 
whole character illumined by wisdom, kindness, 
tolerance and the vision of “the little light” ; Miss 
Nancy S. Chapman with her “‘finished”’ satisfying per- 
formance as the half-angel, half-imp Currita and her 
beautifully clear enunciation; and Mr. S. H. Styles, 
with a spirited rendering of the romantic, irresistible, 
complex Trino. 

The picturesque, colourful Spanish costumes com- 
pleted the illusion for us. 

The Old Glendalians and their producer, Mr. 
W. T. C. Sharp, are to be heartily congratulated and may 
rest assured that their performance will long linger in 
the memory of those who saw it. 

M. N. H. 


A NEW LONDON REPERTORY MOVEMENT. 


Encouraged by the immediate success which at- 
tended the “I.I]. Theatre’s” production of “Anna 
Christie” last July, this enterprising professional 
company decided to continue with the object which 
inspired its initial production: the founding of a 
Repertory Theatre for Kensington, Chelsea and South 
West London. 

The policy of the company is the production of 
new plays only, but should there at any time be 
any difficulty in obtaining a really promising new 
play, it is intended that the best and most welcome 
plays of the centuries be revived. 

All enquiries should be addressed to The Secretary, 
“TI. Theatre,’ 108, Eccleston Mews, S.W.1., who 
will be pleased to send particulars of the special 
amenities open to supporters of this new movement. 


ST. MARY’S D.S. (WEDNESBURY). 


Last season St. Mary’s secured Mr. H. Watton 
Clark as producer and after several successful produc- 
tions, including “The Ghost Train” and “Tons of 
Money,” they have now joined the British Drama 
League. 

A team has been entered in the Wolverhampton 
Round of the Festival, while plans are now being made 
for a further full-length production in the Spring. 

M. G. 


MARLOW. 
The St. Martin’s Players announce a performance of 


“Daddy Long Legs’ at the Public Hall, Marlow, 
Bucks, on February 6th and oth. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


IRVING AND THE MEININGER. 


Dear Sir, 

I read Mr. Gordon Craig’s letter concerning the 
report of my two lectures which you published in your 
Magazine. 

As far as I remember, when lecturing, I said that the 
Meininger Company appeared for the first time outside 
the Hoftheater in the town of Meiningen —in 1874, 
in Berlin ; that the activities of this Company ceased 
in 1890; and that it came to London once, seven years 
after its first Berlin Gastspeil, i.¢., in the year Mr. 
Gordon Craig mentions in his letter. As to the in- 
fluence of the Meininger on the productions of Sir 
Henry Irving,—from the studies of critical reports, 
descriptions and reproductions of Henry Irving’s 
mises en scene, 1 formed a definite impression that he was, 
beside other influences, under that of the Meininger. 
As my experience in theatrical historical research shows, 
there is no need for an actor or producer to see actually 
a performance or a production of another artist to 
be influenced by it. Reports and descriptions are 
quite sufficient stimulants. The Meininger were very 
well advertised in their time, and their performances 
aroused an intense interest in theatrical spheres of 
Europe and America, and every intelligent theatrical 
worker of the last quarter of the t century was 
acquainted with their decorative and acting methods. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
T. KoMISARJEVSKY. 
On board R.M.S. “Olympic.” 


GRITH FYRD CAMPS. 


28th December, 1934. 
Dear Sir, 

Dramatic production has played and is playing an 
important part in the life of men participating in the 
Grith Fyrd Camps (Pioneer Communities). This 
experiment—the purposeful use of leisure, whether 
enforced or otherwise, affords young men ample 
opportunity for developing initiative and resource- 
fulness. 

Fourteen plays have been produced during the past 
two years—five of them written by men while in camp. 
Mr. Robert Newton very kindly spent a considerable 
time in camp last ge | helping in the production 
of some of these plays. It would be of great service 
to the Movement if other members of the League 
resident in the neighbourhood of the camps could kindly 
offer the men personal assistance in the production of 
the further plays of a more ambitious character that it 
is desired to undertake. 

The camps are situated at Godshill, near Fording- 
bridge (Hants), and at Alderwasley, on the southern 
end of the Pennines, 12 miles north of Derby. 

Members wishing for fuller details of the movement 
are invited to communicate with the undersigned. 

lam, 
Yours truly, 
Guy W. KEELING, 
Secretary. 
Toynbee Hall, London, E.1. 


go 


LONDON HEADQUARTERS FOR 
UNEMPLOYED DRAMATISTS. 


Dear Sir, 

Last year a small group of unemployed in London 
were formed into a ““Drama Group” under my guidance, 
and its effect was wonderful in giving some of the 
depressed unemployed a new interest in life. 

Dramatic presentations mostly written by the men 
themselves, were given in various centres in London 
and were most kindly noticed by the Press. 

Eventually in August the small “Drama Group” 
ventured on the road in a lorry, and we made a tour of 
the West of England and South Wales, giving im- 
promptu plays about the country, and teaching other 
unemployed men in villages and town to form similar 
groups. The tour was immediately popular : it seemed 
to fill a need, the movement received sympathy on 
all sides. 

I feel the real importance of continuing the work in 
London. There is a pressing need for such Drama 
groups, where we can deal with human rather than political 
ISSUES. 

There is unquestionably great dramatic talent to be 
found amongst the unemployed, and I claim, that with 
the experience of our tour, we are an effective working 
group capable of expanding. We have the plays, 
either written by the men themselves, or written for us ; 
we have carpenters, electricians, and tailors ready and 
able to make simple “‘props,”” we have offers of help: 
in fact we have everything except headquarters and 
a home. 

I want a big old house, no matter where, in London 
—preferably with a yard or garage, and I need peaceable 
and undisputed possession of it for at least a year. 
Some of the rooms would be simple dormitories : 
another room a quiet place for the men to read in ; and 
of course there must be a kitchen where the men could 
cook their food. I have offers from employed men, 
interested in the Drama, who will live in the home and 
help the Group’s exchequer with their contributions. 
These men will not be segregated from the unemployed 
but all will live together, and the door of the home 
would be open wide to all who care for the idea of 
finding the folk-drama amongst the unemployed. 
There would be weekly talks—but the essential aim 
of the Home would be Drama work and rehearsals, 
at first, of impromptu plays; but such a Headquarters 
would give me and those co-operating an opportunity 
to introduce the group later to more ambitious plays. 

The Home would be self-supporting as far as possible, 
and the men will spend their insurance (or transitional 
benefit) on living in the simplest possible manner as 
a group. 

I appeal for help in the general cause—but my im- 
mediate need is a large house in which to house the 
group. 

The nucleus is there, and we have made a splendid 
start. All we now need is practical help to enable us 
to carry on. 

KATHLEEN EDWARDS, 
Hon. Organiser. 
21, Oakley Square, London, N.W.1. 
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THE DRAMA LEAGUE IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


By Elizabeth Blake 


‘e- British Drama League, New Zealand 
Branch came into being on June 1st, 1932, 
under conditions not unlike those surrounding 
the formation of the Parent-Body in 1919; 
the economic conditions in New Zealand 
then more nearly resembling the after-war 
state of England than anything the Dominions 
had previously experienced. 

Our aims were exactly those of the B.D.L., 
our methods and organisation had to be 
adapted to suit local conditions, and one great 
object was and is to avoid unnecessary red-tape. 

Briefly put, the machinery consists of a 
central committee or National Executive, in 
Wellington the capital city and geographical 
centre of the country, consisting of the Execu- 
tive Officers and three others, a/so any area 
representatives (2 are elected from each area) 
who can be present. This National Executive 
meets weekly. Then the country is divided 
into areas, each area having its own Executive 
Committee and Area Council (with ee 
tion on the National Executive as aforesaid), 
and there is also a National Council consisting 
of all area representatives, the National 
Executive and any other members who may be 
elected at the annual meeting. Each area is 
responsible for its own finances and activities 
within the scope of the national rules. There 
are now thirteen areas with some 200 affiliated 
groups, varying in size from the few big town 
societies with over 500 members to groups with 
6 or 8, in places 40 or 50 miles from a railway, 
and it is not unusual for people to go 25 and 30 
miles to rehearsal in country districts. There 
are a good many individual members too, 
but writing in England I cannot give exact 
numbers. 

Our membership subscription is small, and 
on a sliding scale. For example, groups with 
under 20 members pay only 5s. a year, which 
goes to the area, plus one penny per member 
which goes to the central office, but that scale 
is likely to be revised. So far, the very 
considerable work has been done voluntarily, 
and the central office has been in a private 
house, but it is impossible to continue on 
these lines: a real office and some salaried 
help is now essential. 


The news of our second National Final 
has just arrived. It was evidently a great 
success, the Press notices showed how keen 
people were. “The night was stormy—(and 
that may easily mean wind gusts of 60 miles 
an hour)—“yet 2 hours before doors opened 
queues were formed in the chilly rain-swept 
street...the theatre is exceptionally large, 
but it could not hold all those who sought 
entrance ...it is no exaggeration to say the 
audience was literally swept off its feet by the 
productions.” This year we had Semi-Finals 
in both islands and 5 teams came to Timaru 
for the Final. Last year we allowed all area 
finalists to enter and there were 11 teams, 
but that was too unwieldy. 

Our Producers’ Schools flourish exceedingly 
an increasing number of people now know 
enough to know they don’t know, and are 
splendidly keen to want to learn. At the 6 
schools held in 1933 at Christchurch, Timaru, 
(King’s Birthday week-end), Wellington, 
Hawera, Palmerston North and the Timaru 
Summer School at least 300 students were 
present. 

The Library is small, about 150 reading sets 
of plays and very few books of reference. 
What we have are much used, we urgently 
need more, and I am now trying to decide 
out of all the excellent new anthologies what 
will be most useful for the Library. 

Playwriting has swept over the country 
like a tornado, most areas have their own 
local competitions, and there are three national 
ones as well; out of the mass of material so 
produced a percentage that is well worth while 
does appear. 

That there is great enthusiasm and much 
potential acting ability the work of the B.D.L. 
has already shown. The development of Com- 
munity Drama in New Zealand és a national 
movement, and quite apart from its other as- 
pects, it can be, should be, another vital link be- 
tween the Mother Country and the Dominions. 








Mrs. Reid-Jamieson’s play, “Eleven a.m.” which 
won the Award for the best original play produced in 
the 1934 Festival is to be published by Messrs. H. F, W. 
Deane & Sons who have been officially appointed as 
publishers of the Original Play Award. 
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OUR LAGGARD PLAY-PRODUCERS 


By P. S. Long-Innes 


f igee appeared recently in the dramatic 
columns of a leading London paper a 
paragraph stating that the producer of a play, 
which was then successfully running in Lon- 
don, attended the performance after an absence 
of one month, and found ‘one or two minor 
details which were not being played with the 
same perfection as on the first night.’ He 
therefore ‘called the whole company together, 
and gave them a three-hour rehearsal the next 
morning.’ 

It is also stated that the point of this para- 
graph was to set at rest the minds of those 
‘who do not think that the London stage 
takes itself as seriously as it should.’ 

Is not the mere fact of such a happening 
being considered worthy of a paragraph at 
all, in itself conclusive proof of the lamentable 
lack of seriousness with which the Theatre 
and its work is taken in London—and indeed 
in every part of England and the British Isles ? 

To those of us who do look upon the theatre 
with ‘seriousness,’ and who consider it as some- 
thing ‘worth while’—that is, to those of us who 
rank the Drama as an Art, on precisely the same 
level as, and of precisely equal importance to, 
the more generally accepted arts of music, 
literature, painting and so on—to all such it 
would seem to be a sine qua non that any pro- 
ducer worthy of the name should, as a matter 
of course and wherever humanly possible, 
visit his production at frequent intervals— 
certainly not longer than one month—in order 
that he may see for himself if the play is still 
being played as he produced it, and as he intended 
it should continue to be played. 

It must regretfully be said that did he do 
so, in ninety-nine cases out of any hundred 
he would find every leading player giving a 
performance totally different from that given 
during the first week of the play’s run—and, 
incidentally, thereby altering, very often, the 
whole character of the play. 

Plays produced as delicate comedies are 
often presented, after a run of a month 
ot less, as broad and rollicking farces ; while 
serious plays develop into heavy tragedy and 
even melodrama. 

Conversely, a play, melodramatic or tragic 
in its initial conception and presentation, will, 
after a short time, be so over-played that it 
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resolves itself into the most ludicrous of farces, 

That this is the unhappy experience of the 
vast majority of playgoers is beyond question. 

The responsibility for this lamentable fact 
lies, in the main, with the leading actors—and 
more especially in actual practice, with the 
leading actresses. And this is not solely 
because the work of these leaders, in the very 
nature of things, is more conspicuous than 
that of the lesser players, but because, pre- 
sumably, they consider that their star-like 
eminence (and their security of salary) entitles 
them to play any tricks they please with the 
author’s and the producer’s work. 

Small blame to them indeed—since, so it 
would appear, no one cares two hoots whether 
they do or not. 

For them then, excuses may possibly be 
made. Familiarity does in fact breed contempt 
or at any rate boredom. And both of these 
conditions of mind will inevitably have their 
effect in careless and perfunctory performance, 
or (still worse, and far more frequently) in 
disastrous over-playing and italicising of a part. 

An actor’s vision is necessarily dulled, and 
his sense of proportion distorted by constant 
repetition, in precisely the same way as a woman 
loses her sense of proportion and all sense of 
the ultimate effect of her adventitious aids to 
beauty, by the over-constant and over-long 
use of cosmetics. 

Some excuse or palliation then may be found 
for the actor. There can be none for the 
producer’s neglect. 

For him to show a continued interest in his 
work would seem so axiomatic and so 
elementary a condition of the producer’s art, 
that it would appear too trivial a point to stress. 

Does, for example, a musician, once he has 
given in public a perfect rendering of his 
song, leave it at that, and when again he is 
to give his performance take no steps or make 
no effort to ensure that his second, and 
his every rendering shall be equally perfect ? 

Does not, indeed, every exponent of any 
executant art, whether musician, juggler, 
ventriloquist or what not—be he even a foot- 
baller or cricketer, for they are equally artists 
in their own spheres—take the trouble, and 
show enough interest in his art, to make 
certain, by re-iterated practice, that his every 
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OUR LAGGARD PLAY-PRODUCERS 


performance shall be a perfect repetition of 
his initial effort ? 

But not so the producer of plays. 

It would seem, indeed, that ¢4is artist ceases 
to take any interest at all in his work once the 
first week of a play’s run is successfully 
negotiated. And yet he is—under present-day 
theatrical conditions at any rate—the all- 
important hub round which the wheel of the 
perfected and presented play revolves, and 
without which the component parts of that 


wheel will fall to pieces and be functionless 
and ineffective. 

It must be repeated that no producer is 
worthy of his name—or of his fee—who 
does not at frequent intervals make a point of, 
personally, finding out if his play is being played 
as he produced it, and (still more importantly) 
of insisting that it shall be. 

And how many of them do so? The 
paragraph which has inspired this article 
supplies, it is feared, the depressing answer | 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CLIMAX 


By Eileen Harney 


— it was a good show, but there was 
something lacking” is the type of 
remark often overheard at the close of an 
amateur performance. 

Insufficient working up to the climax and 
various other “peaks” of the play causes much 
of this unsatisfied feeling so often experienced. 
The production has very often been played 
too much on one level. The words have 
been said and the actions performed without 
that essential light and shade necessary for a 
convincing performance. 

Even an exceptionally well cast play can 
lose much of its merit in this way. The 
saying of an adjudicator at a recent Drama 
Festival is significant :— 

“Remember that the audience will all prefer 
to sit comfortably asleep, unless your acting 
is well worth the effort of keeping wide awake.” 

Nothing is so boring as a colourless, flat 
performance. It may be compared to a piece 
of music as played by the average youngster at 
his practice. How different the same piece 
sounds when played by the musician who 
makes it live and sparkle, by his perfect 
phrasing, varying tempos, and well defined 
Jortés. 

The remedy for this ineffective rendering 
of a play lies in the hands of both the producer 
and the players. The producer should at the 
outset study the play with a view to picking 
out all the dominant facts and bringing them 
to the notice of the entire cast. These main 
supports of the theme can then be suitably 
worked up during rehearsals. 


Often, the use of more emphatic speech 
coupled with a speeding up of the action, will 
help to bring out these “peaks.” A change 
of voice and the tremendous value of a well 
placed pause, should never be overlooked. 

On the part of the players, it is advisable 
that they should make a study not only of 
their own character, but also of the others 
with whom they are to play. Too often, 
the cue given to them by the other characters, 
is the only connecting link that exists between 
them. 

This is, of course, fatal to a full and “sympa- 
thetic” rendering of the play asa whole. The 
fact that often various characters are presumed 
to be friends of long standing, or even members 
of one household, makes it necessary for them 
to at least seem to be well acquainted one with 
the other. 

Each player should be portraying his 
“character” all the time he is on the stage— 
not only when he is saying his own lines. 
Some of the best acting needs no words. On 
the other hand overacting from a character 
who is not “taking the stage” can be ruinous 
toaproduction. I remember seeing a mystery- 
thriller play, where a minor character took 
every opportunity of slinking round the walls, 
clinging to the furniture and staring into space 
with widely opened eyes, thus wrongly con- 
veying to the audience that he was the guilty 
party, as well as distracting attention from the 
more important characters. General balance 
and good grouping should correct any such 
fault. 
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The attendance of a few impartial critics 
at the final rehearsals is a matter for considera- 
tion. The producer can often lose his sense 
of perspective after a period of concentrated 
work, and the common sense advice given by 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CLIMAX 





new onlookers is often of immense value. 
Also the presence of an audience, no matter 
how small, provides the right atmosphere for 
the players, always an incentive to keener 
acting. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


O.U.D.S. JUBILEE. 


The Oxford University Dramatic Society will cele- 
brate their jubilee on February 19th with the production 
of “‘Hamlet” in the New Theatre, Oxford. This will 
be the first time that the O.U.D.S. have played in the 
New Theatre since it was rebuilt. 

Mr. Nevill Coghill, Fellow of Exeter College, has 
accepted the society’s invitation to produce the play, 
which will be performed before an audience of 2,000. 
Mr. Coghill will be remembered for his productions 
of “The Tempest”, “Everyman,” and “Samson 
Agonistes.” The part of Hamlet will be played by 
Mr. Peter Glenville, who took the part of Richard III. 
in the O.U.D.S. production of the play last summer and 
in the performance in Regent’s Park. The of 
Gertrude and Ophelia will be played by professional 
actresses. There will be five evening performances 
and two matinées. 

The first O.U.D.S. production was in 1885 at the old 
New Theatre which was demolished last year, and the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, then an under- 
graduate, took part in the performance. 


NOTTINGHAM AND NOTTS. HISTORICAL 
PAGEANT. 


Mr. Nugent Monck, producer of the Maddermarket 
Theatre, Norwich, is to produce the Nottingham and 
Notts. Historical Pageant which will be staged in 
Nottingham from June roth to 15th next. 

The Pageant—one of the largest ever held in this 
country—will depict in ten episodes nearly two thousand 
years of Nottingham’s history, and no fewer than six 
thousand performers will have a part. There will be 
a massed chorus of five hundred voices and an orchestra 
of one hundred instrumentalists, and a covered grand- 
stand with seating accommodation for nearly five 
thousand persons will be provided. 

Mr. Nugent Monck is no stranger to Pageant pro- 
duction, having already produced the historical Pageants 
of Norwich, Northampton, Ipswich and Ramsgate, 
and he will bring with him to Nottingham a generous 
fund of experience upon which to draw for this his 
greatest undertaking. 
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INTERNATIONAL FOLK-DANCE FESTIVAL. 


An International (European) Folk Dance Festival 
will be held in London from July 15th to 2oth, 1935, 
under the auspices of The English Folk Dance and 
Song Society and of the British National Committee 
on Folk Arts, (a Committee which operates within the 
framework of the League of Nations). 

Her Majesty, The Queen, has consented to act as 
Patron, and the Festival Committee has Lord Halifax 
as its President, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Lord 
Rennell of Rodd as Vice-Presidents, Lord Tyrrell as 
Hono Treasurer, and Lady Ampthill as Chairman. 

The object of the Festival will be to promote under- 
standing and friendship between nations through the 
mutual interest in Folk-dance; to demonstrate the 
value of folk-dance in the social life of to-day ; and to 
study by means of comparison and contrast the origin 
and relationship of the folk-dance of various countries. 

Through the life-work of Cecil Sharp, England has 
set an example in the scientific collection and the revival 
of folk-dances, and Cecil Sharp House as a centre of 
folk-music is probably a unique building. It seems 
appropriate, therefore, that this country should be one 
of the pioneers in bringing together and offering hospit- 
ality to the folk-dancers of other countries. More- 
over, the promoters of the Festival feel that the present 
time is opportune for such a gathering, for they Petiews 
that folk-dancing is one of the means whereby the 
growth of national consciousness and the desire for 
international unity can be harmonised. 

There will be two public performanc in the Albert 
Hall and several in the open-air. One of these will be 
in the grounds of Lambeth Palace, by kind permission 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is 
expected that from three to four hundred dancers, 
not including those from the British Isles, will take part 
in the Festival. In addition to the public performances 
there will be daily conferences and many gatherings of a 
social character which will be open only to members of 
the Festival. 

Membership of the Festival is open to all. Further 
particulars can be obtained from :— 

Miss Maud Karpeles, 
Hon. Secretary, 
International Folk-Dance Festival, 
Cecil Sharpe House, 
2, Regent’s Park Road, 
London, N.W.1. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE NEW A.D.C. THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE. 


On January 17th the new theatre of the Cambridge 
Amateur Dramatic Club was opened by Miss Ellaline 
Terriss mid scenes of great enthusiasm. It will be 
remembered that this Little Theatre, which forms 
part of the Club, was burnt out last year, and the paint 
on the new building was still wet, and hammers re- 
sounding, almost a Be minutes before the rise of the 
curtain. The new theatre holds nearly 400 people, and 
is simply, if not severely decorated; but the stage has 
many advantages over the old one, while the auditorium 
is more lavish in its accommodation. Altogether a 
worthy and appropriate centre for this well-known 
Club which is happy in the Patronage of the King, 
and boasts a long history of dramatic work of a high 
order. 

The play chosen for the opening was ““The Invisible 
Barrier” by Mr. David Minlore. The play has an 
original subject dealing with life on an island whither 
criminals of the worst class are sent as an alternative 
to capital punishment. The period of the play is in 
the future when the nations of the world may have 
grown out of present systems of punishment, and the 
island is in fact an international prison whither criminals 
from all countries are sent for life. 

All the characters are men which makes the play 
specially suited for an all-male cast. At times the 
excellent sentiment of the play verges on the senti- 
mental, and in these passages a little more tact in per- 
formance would have been desirable. However, the 
cast was exceptionally good all round, and at least 
three performances showed outstanding talent—those, 
namely, of the elected governor of the island, the padre, 
and the comic prisoner. 


BEQUEST TO THE LEAGUE. 


A correspondent sends us the following note on the 
life-work of Miss Ada Heather Bigg, who died recently, 
leaving a bequest of £25 to the work of the Village 
Drama Section of the Drama League, of which she had 
long been an enthusiastic member :— 

Miss Ada Heather Bigg was a cousin of Sir Charles 
Wyndham, and from youth an enthusiastic playgoer ; 
she would tell of the first night of Irving’s ‘‘Hamlet”’ 
and many another landmark in the history of the 
theatre. 

Miss Heather Bigg’s literary work was by no means 
confined to the stage, for she was the author of charming 
verse and delightful children’s stories. 

After winning—and passing on—a Scholarship at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, she decided to take up 
Economics. She was the first woman to be awarded 
the Joseph Hume prize at University College. 

Her philanthropic work was on ‘pioneer’ lines. 
Many slum children are still reaping and will reap the 
fruits of her labours. Aided by her sister, Lady Bland 
Sutton, she organised the “Happy Evenings,” which 
tepresents the first attempt of its kind to give healthy 
recreation in play hours. 

Miss Heather Bigg had a special love of birds, and 
frequenters of Hyde Park may still miss a little lady, 
carrying a black bag, filled with bread and meat, and 
accompanied by her dog, walking up a wide sweep of 
gtass, followed by crows, countless sparrows, and any 
other winged creatures of the Park. 


She was the first member to pay a subscription to 
the Writers’ Club, the second woman’s Club to be 
established. There, and as hostess at her own house, 
she had a large circle of friends. Many a writer— 
especially if young—owes much to her sympathy and 
encouragement. Her joyous and generous outlook 
on life, her courage and her gaiety remained withher 
to the end. 








NEW GIFTS TO THE LIBRRARY. 


PRESENTED BY MISS JANE FOOTE. 


Three volumes of theatre programmes and press 
criticisms covering the period 1874-85. -Collected and 
indexed by John Foote. 

The Theatre. New Series. Vols. 1, 2, 4, and 5. 

The Dramatic Review. Vols. 1-6. 1885-87. 

Collection of about fifty 19th Century Plays. 


PRESENTED BY S. SCHOFIELD, ESQ. 


Eighteen bound collections of 19th Century Plays ; 
including 9 vols. of The Modern Theatre, and 5 vols. 
of A Collection of Farces, selected by Mrs. Inchbald. 








LATEST RELEASES. 


The following full-length plays are now available 
for amateur presentation :-— 
“Afterwards,” by Walter Hackett. 
“None So Blind,” a Lancashire comedy by 
Armitage Owen. 
“Death Takes a Holiday’”’ a comedy by Alberto 
Cassella (Rewriten by Walter Ferris). 


The first play calls for a cast of 13 men and 7 women, 
and the three acts are divided into six scenes requiring 
four sets, none of which should present any great diffi- 
culty. The performing royalty is £5 5 0. 

The action of “None So Blind” is set in one interior 
scene throughout. It has a cast of four men and six 
women, and a low acting fee of £2 2 o. 

“*Death Takes a Holiday” has a cast of seven men 
and six women. and the action of the play takes place 
in one interior scene. Acting fee of £5 5 0. 

The controlling agents are Messrs. Samuel French, 
Ltd., who have recently issued thirteen new one-act 
plays in three volumes, priced at 2/6 each. Societies 
on the look-out for original short plays would find 
these three volumes would solve the difficulty of 
selecting one-act plays suitable to their individual 
requirements. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 


Charrington Street, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of EpitH NEeEvILLE 
Producer and Manager Rose Pezaro 


FEBRUARY PERFORMANCES, 1935 


th, 8th and oth 
e Ship 





St. John Ervine 


.. Brenda Girvin and 
Monica Cosens 


Ivor Novello 


ap 15th and 1 

adame Plays Nap 
aist, 22nd and 23rd 
Fresh Fields 


28th and March 1st and 2nd 
Eight Bellis sii Percy G. Mandley 


Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6 Admission 74. 
Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays 15/- & 12/6 





Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur Repertory Company, and for 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for prospectus to: 
The Secretary, St. Pancras People’s Theatre, Ltd., at 
the above address Interviews by appoistment 





THE PLAYER’S 
LIBRARY 
Il 


Being the first supplement to 
the Catalogue of Books in the 
Library of the British Drama 
League. 
Containing all the Accessions 
since April 1930 and a complete 
List of Reading Sets. 


Indispensable to all users of 
the Library. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
By Post 2s. 8d. 
from: 
8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 











COSTUMES FOR HIRE 


OVER 2000 Stage Costumes, covering a 

period from the 5th Century B.C. to about 
1880 A.D., are owned by the Costume Depart- 
ment of the British Drama League and Village 
Drama _ Society. All these costumes are 
specially designed to combine historical accuracy 
with good theatrical effect. 


For further information apply to: 
The Costume Manager 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
COSTUME DEPARTMENT 


274, New Cross Road, London, 
S.E. 14. 


Telephone: NEW CROSS 4369. 


Or from the British Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 








JAMES B. PINKER & SON 
Literary, Dramatic & Film Agents 


REPRESENTATIVES IN EVERY COUNTRY 
IN THE WORLD. . 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF UNRIVALLED 
SERVICE TO AUTHORS 


THE FIRM SPECIALISES IN INDIVIDUAL 
AND PERSONAL 
ATTENTION TO ALL THEIR CLIENTS 


WE REPRESENT MANY OF THE FAMOUS 

AUTHORS OF THE DAY AND ANY 

YOUNG OR INTENDING AUTHOR OR 

PLAYWRIGHT IS ASSURED OF EXPERT 
. ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE . 


We are always willing to consider Prize-winning 
and original plays suitable for publication. 


JAMES B. PINKER & SON, 
Talbot House, 
ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 
Phone: Temple Bar 7384. | Telegrams: Bookishly, London. 





All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.) 














SPECIAL . 


Chas. H. FOX Limit 


Theatrical Costumiers * Wig Makers, 





184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W C1, 


Telegrams: Theatricals, Westcent, London. Telephone: Holborn 9557-8. 


OWING TO EXTENSIVE INCREASE IN BUSINESS 
HAVE NOW ACQUIRED THE ABOVE PREMISES. 





COSTUMES FOR :— 
“NINA ROSA” “RIO RITA” 
“BALL AT THE SAVOY” “SUNNY” 
**STAND UP AND SING” “THAT’S A GOOD GIRL” 





WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
¢ 











BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


BOOKSHOP 


FOR QUICK SERVICE 


*Phone :- TEM. 8507 AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE 


8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


PLAYS AND BOOKS SUPPLIED © 











Manager: MICHAEL WATTS. Technical Advisers; 88THER WHITEHOUSE, WALTER HUDD, 


DO YOU SELL THE PLAYS YOU WRITE ? 


They may lack very little to make them a success, 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and 
suggest how you may remedy its faults. We can 
revise the dialogue, or strengthen the construction. 


If a play can be made marketable, we can help. 
“PLAY-DOCTORS” 


15 Gloucester Mansions, 1404 Shaftesbury Avenue, Gambridge Circus, London, W.C.2. 





Printed by Gro. B. Corron & Co., Ltd., Croydon, 
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